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SKY- RIOT 

Some  mad  god  that  troubled  heaven  all  day 

Was  given  the  sky  for  his  toy  tonight; 

From  the  silver  fire  in  his  soul 

Fashioned  a  color-crazy  palette, 

Eased  the  pain  hammering  in  his  head, 

Quenched  the  opal  flame  of  his  sickness 

As  he  raced  across  the  sky 

Splashing  the  quiet,  bourgeoise  clouds — 

Gold  that  blinded,  red  that  seared, 

Blue  that  comforted — Madonna  blue — 

Green  that  robbed  the  sea  and  left  it  gray, 

Rose-tint  that  crept  into  dawn-awakened  gardens, 

Orange  that  wounded  the  afterglow — 

Then  a  last  wild  flush  that  spread  its  sulky  fury 

And  mocked  the  palely  amber,  honey-dripping  moon 

Thrusting  its  silly  face  up  into  another  night. 

Anne  Kenny,  '29. 


BACHELOR   OF   THE   ARTS 

HRILLED  and  atingle  is  the  adoring  parent,  as  he  sits 
with  strained  smugness  in  the  cushioned  chair,  eyes 
stretched,  breath  abated,  attention  drawn  to  the  plat- 
form as  an  iron  filing  to  a  magnet.  The  heir  of  all  his 
ancestral  habits  and  qualities,  good  and  bad,  steps  for- 
ward for  her  sheepskin.  It  would  seem  that  with  the  gesture, 
all  knowledge  itself  is  poured  into  her  possession.  Friends 
crush  about  her  in  inflamed  admiration  and  extravagant  praise. 
"Four  years  of  intensive  study!"  "Clever  girl!"  "Ambitious 
girl!"    ' 

But  the  bachelor  course  is  to  knowledge  what  the  cata- 
logue is  to  the  library.  It  merely  indicates  the  highways  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  It  places  before  one  a  panorama  of  various 
fields — science,  literature,  language.  The  introduction  is  scant 
but  sufficient  enough  for  the  candidate  to  discover  in  what  di- 
rection he  is  proficient. 

Can  it  be  hoped  that  a  scientist  might  be  produced  ready  for 
wonder-making  out  of  a  student  who  has  been  invited  for  one 
brief  year  to  choke  on  the  indelicate  fumes  of  chemistry  or  to 
dissemble  the  inanimate  bodies  of  worms,  frogs  and  fish?  Or 
does  anyone  think  that  a  whit  can  be  added  to  scientific  thought 
in  the  time-consuming  calculations  of  the  acceleration  at  the 
fifth  second  of  a  rubber  ball  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Building?  Does  the  world  expect  that  after  a  year  of  the 
study  of  Literature  and  one  or  two  of  composition,  a  literary 
marvel  of  the  moment  is  going  to  spring  forth,  Minerva-like? 

The  college  career  does  not  complete  the  man.  It  shows 
him  wherein  he  is  incomplete.  While  it  opens  up  the  highways 
of  truth,  it  leaves  to  him  the  discovery  of  the  byways.  In  tale, 
it  is  simply  this.  A  man  knows  knowledge  exists.  He  desires 
to  acquire  it,  part  or  whole.  A  guiding  hand  is  extended.  He 
finds  that  by  staying  other  interests  for  four  brief  years,  he  can 
take  one  sweeping  glance  across  the  scope  of  his  soul's  object. 
Aggravating  is  the  fact  that  about  him  is  knowledge.    But  he  is 
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groping  in  the  shadows  of  its  immensities,  down  in  the  flatlands. 
If  he  can  mount  the  elevation,  he  can  view  the  surrounding 
fields.  Through  four  years  he  staggers  upward.  At  last,  at  the 
top,  he  surveys  all. 

Thus,  the  young  man  or  woman  stands,  hooded,  sheepskin  in 
palm,  the  mortar  board  appearing  as  though  it  were  reposing 
on  the  contributed  thought  of  the  ages.  But  the  mind  there  is 
not  satisfied — may  even  be  perplexed.  Alma  Mater  has  at- 
tempted to  indicate  which  of  this  child's  talents  are  adaptable 
and  what  channels  of  knowledge  may  be  entered  upon.  Truth 
itself  is  not  yet  reached  but  the  approach  to  it  is  gained.  He 
or  she  is  truly  a  "bachelor"  of  the  arts,  having  been  introduced 
to  many  of  them  and  wedded  to  none. 

Frances  McGuire,  '29. 


THE   ROAD   OF   LIFE 


OR  two  hours  the  hot  afternoon  sun  had  been  steadily 
beating  down  on  his  fevered  head,  causing  sharp, 
scintillating  pains  to  flash  across  his  brain.  His  gait 
was  steady,  probably  from  habit,  but  his  eyes  continu- 
ally sought  the  dusty  road  as  if  they  despaired  of  find- 
ing anything  to  interest  them  in  the  flat  country  landscape.  Sud- 
denly, the  faint  ripple  of  a  breeze  fanned  his  face.  His  head 
lifted  and  his  eyes  brightened  at  the  view  they  met.  He  had 
reached  the  day's  goal,  a  wooded  area  that  he  knew  well. 
Quickening  his  pace,  he  hurried  along  the  road,  and  having 
gained  the  protection  of  the  leafy  mantle  of  the  trees,  raised  his 
face  to  the  sky  and  laughed  mockingly  at  the  few  furtive  rays 
of  sun  that  tried  to  invade  the  rustic  solitude.  But  his  vengeance 
did  not  please  him.     He  was  too  tired,  too  sick  for  pleasure. 

He  went  on  a  little  further,  and  then,  departing  from  the 
road,  climbed  a  little  promontory,  and  threw  his  tattered  knap- 
sack on  the  ground.  Through  the  trees  below  he  caught 
glimpses  of  a  little  brook  gliding  merrily  on.  From  where  he 
was,  he  could  see  the  smooth  white  stones  in  its  bed.  It  re- 
minded him  that  the  wounds  in  his  hands,  where  an  infection 
had  set  in  in  the  past  week,  were  filled  with  the  dust  of  the  road. 
But  he  was  too  tired  to  bother  and  a  few  hours  more  or  less 
would  not  matter  now.  He  sank  down  on  the  ground,  pressed 
his  hot  cheek  against  a  pillow  of  cool,  soft  moss  and  allowed  his 
"good"  hand  to  wander  caressingly  over  the  grass,  and  pluck 
chunks  of  moist,  rich  earth  and  let  it  slide  through  his  fingers. 
He  would  feel  better  when  he  awoke,  he  knew;  that  sensation 
of  despair  and  of  life's  insupportable  boredom  would  have  for- 
saken him.     He  would  be  once  more  a  tramp  and  happy. 

While  he  slept  the  sun  retired  and  a  wise  moon  decked  itself 
in  soft  pearly  white,  making  a  splendid  contrast  against  a  vel- 
vety, summer  night  sky.  Then  the  sound  of  voices  woke  him. 
He  lay  quiet  for  a  while,  staring  up  at  the  last  lingering  yellow 
jay,  up  long  past  its  bedtime.     He  was  waiting  for  a  resumption 
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of  the  conversation  he  surmised  was  occurring  on  the  banks  of 
the  brook  below.  It  was  so  long  in  coming  that  he  crept  for- 
ward on  his  hands  and  knees  and  peered  down  to  see  if  he  were 
once  more  alone.  No,  there  they  were,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  prob- 
ably in  their  early  twenties.  Ordinarily,  he  would  have  slung 
his  bag  over  his  shoulder  and  trudged  away  from  human  so- 
ciety, but  tonight  he  had  a  sudden  desire  to  speak  to  someone 
and  to  hear  others  talk.  He  decided  to  wait  until  the  supper, 
in  preparation  below,  was  over.  Moving  his  knapsack  to  his 
new  position  he  extracted  a  penknife  and  having  sliced  a  piece 
off  a  large,  round  loaf  of  bread,  he  spread  it  with  cheese  and  so 
feasted.  Around  the  campfire,  all  was  quiet.  The  girl  was  busy 
taking  sandwiches  from  a  lunchbox  while  the  boy  stared 
gloomily  at  the  fire  and  ventured  no  remarks.  At  last,  with  an 
effort,  he  broke  the  silence. 

"Mary,  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"Yes,  Robert."    Mary's  color  rose. 

So  that  was  it.  The  man  chuckled  softly. 

"I,  well  I — well,  you  see  how  it  is,  Mary.  For  the  last  six 
months  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  this  same  thing,  but  some- 
how I  was  always  afraid.  Your  answer  means  so  much  to  me." 
He  paused,  but  Mary's  eyes  smiled  encouragingly  and  so  he 
went  on. 

"Ever  since  Bill  Williams  joined  the  navy  and  wrote  me 
about  the  places  he  was  seeing — Hawaii,  South  Sea  Islands  and 
the  Philippines  and — oh,  well,  the  places  I've  always  wanted  to 
see,  why" — it  was  just  as  well  the  fire  flickered  low  just  then 
so  that  he  could  not  see  the  pain  and  disappointment  in  Mary's 
eyes — "why  I've  always  wanted  to  go,  too.  Of  course,  I  won't 
stay  long — just  about  a  year  or  so  and  then  I'll  be  back  and — but 
I  wanted  to  know,  Mary,  how  you  felt  about  it.  I've  got  to  go 
sometime,  and  I  thought  that  now,  when  I  have  none  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  I  might  have  later  on,  would  be  the  best 
time." 

He  paused  and  waited  for  her  reaction.  It  was  long  in  com- 
ing, and  tremulous.    "We  can't  always  do  the  things  we  want  to, 
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Robert."  The  man,  watching,  felt  a  great  wave  of  sympathy 
surge  over  him.  He'd  like  to  shake  some  sense  into  that  young 
fool's  head. 

"But,  Mary — "  In  his  excitement  the  boy  dropped  his  food 
into  the  fire.  "Don't  you  see  that  this  is  different?  It's  the 
ambition  of  my  life.  I  can't  see  how  you  make  it  selfish.  I'm 
trying  to  do  the  best  for  everyone  concerned.  I  haven't  asked 
Dad  yet,  but  if  you  say  'No,'  it's  off.     I  won't  go,  that's  all." 

"I  really  can't  see  how  it's  up  to  me,  Robert."  He  could  see 
that  the  girl  was  making  an  effort  now.  "I  think  if  it's  your  one 
ambition,  then  only  your  decision  is  necessary.  If  it's  the  thing 
you  desire  most  in  the  world," — pain  constricted  her  features 
for  a  second — "I  can  only  say,  'go.'  " 

The  boy's  reply  was  inaudible,  for  at  that  moment  a  heavy 
body  slid  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  crushing  shrubbery,  bump- 
ing into  trees  and  finally  landing  with  a  crash  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  the  fire.  The  boy  jumped  to  his  feet,  but  the  tramp  smiled 
and  completely  disarmed  him  with,  "Did  you  ever  see  such 
luck!"  Then  he  sighed  ruefully  and  wiped  the  earth  off  his 
face. 

"You  must  have  hurt  yourself,  didn't  you?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Oh  no — I  just  feel  a  little  tired,  that's  all.  I  wonder  if 
you'd  mind  if  I  rested  here  a  while.  I  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions.    You're  from  Centerville,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Robert.  The  tramp  noticed  that  the  girl  had 
rested  her  head  against  a  tree.  Her  eyes  were  closed  and  she 
was  not  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  them.  It  was  just  as 
well,  he  thought.     It's  harder  to  fool  two  people  than  one. 

"Well,  it  sure  is  good  to  be  back."  He  looked  around  con- 
tentedly. "It  sure  is  good  to  see  all  the  old  places  once  more 
after  twenty  years.  By  the  way,  who's  the  sheriff  around  here 
now?" 

"Sheriff  Kelly.     You're  not  from  Centerville,  are  you?" 

"Oh  no,  I'm  from  the  Junction — at  least  I  used  to  live  there 
twenty  years  ago."  A  reminiscent  smile  flickered  over  his  fea- 
tures.    "I  guess  the  old  place  is  pretty  different  now." 
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"Oh  no,  it's  about  the  same."  Robert's  sympathy  was  sin- 
cere, but  curiosity  made  it  shortlived.  "You  must  have  had  a  lot 
of  adventures  in  twenty  years?" 

"Oh  yes,  sure,  lots  of  adventures" — it  was  almost  a  sneer — 
"lots  of  adventures,  but  not  one  that  I  recall  with  any  pleasure. 
Twenty  years  of  hell." 

"Gee !  That's  too  bad.  What — what  were  you  doing  all  the 
time?" 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  it'll  hurt  to  tell  the  story!  It  started 
when  I  was  nineteen.  I  was  a  crazy  sort  of  a  kid,  the  only  child, 
and  used  to  having  my  own  way  in  everything  I  wanted.  Well, 
I  got  an  idea  that  life  around  the  Junction  didn't  hold  enough 
for  me  so  I  decided  to  join  the  navy." 

"What!  Were  you  in  the  navy?"  Robert  almost  upset  the 
coffee  pot.  Mary's  eyes  opened  and  she  leaned  forward  to 
watch  the  speaker.  Above,  the  listening  stars  looked  at  each 
other  and  twinkled  with  merriment. 

"Sure,  for  twenty  years,  years  that  I — well,  I  started  to  tell 
you  the  story.  I  announced  my  plans  to  my  people  and  they 
didn't  hold  me  back.  Guess  they  were  too  used  to  giving  into  my 
ambitions.  I  never  knew  till  years  after  what  it  meant  to  them. 
My  Dad  was  pretty  near  the  end  himself  when  he  told  me  that 
my  Mother  had  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Well,  I  started  out  with 
high  hopes  and  no  experience,  to  join  the  navy.  I  joined  all 
right  and  for  twenty  years  I've  been  just  a  plain  seaman,  wash- 
ing decks  and  polishing  silver — not  an  academy  man,  you  see." 
He  stole  a  glance  from  one  to  the  other.  "The  worst  part  of  it 
was  that  I  had  expected  so  much.  I  had  figured  on  a  sort  of  a 
dream  cruise  on  a  dream  ship,  you  might  say,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  reality  sort  of  killed  all  the  ambition  in  me.  Say, 
did  you  ever  realize  that  America  is  the  most  beautiful  place  in 
the  world?"  He  paused,  not  purposely,  but  because  he  was  on 
thin  ice  and  his  imagination  was  faltering.  "Well,  it  is!  I  used 
to  think  of  Hawaii  and  the  Barbadoes"  (he  hoped  the  Bar- 
badoes  weren't  coaling  stations,  but  no  one  interrupted)  "as 
lands  of  luxury  and  sunshine,  but  I  found  out  different.   They're 
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all  right  probably  for  a  visit  of  two  or  three  days  when  you  can 
rush  back  to  America  and  life,  but  to  have  to  sail  leisurely 
around  from  one  island  to  another,  seeing  nothing  but  the  rot- 
tenness of  seaport  towns  takes  all  the  illusions  out  of  you." 
It  was  funny  how  clearly  he  could  see  that  picture  himself.  But 
it  was  pretty  mean — those  islands  had  never  bothered  him  except 
in  the  geography  lessons. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "there  was  about  as  much  excitement 
aboard  that  ship  as  at  a  Quaker  party.  Nothing  ever  happened, 
except" — he  had  leaned  too  heavily  on  his  sore  hand  and  with 
the  pain  came  inspiration — "here,  look  at  this."  He  held  his 
hand  in  the  light  of  the  fire  and  Mary  shuddered  at  the  swollen 
sores  caked  with  dust. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  ventured  Robert. 

That's  a  little  souvenir  I  got  down  in  the  Caribbean,  trying 
to  rescue  a  fellow  from  a  shark." 

"Oh!"     It  was  a  duet. 

"Yes,  the  shark  got  him  and  tried  to  get  part  of  my  arm  in 
the  bargain.  He  was  the  only  fellow  on  board  I  gave  a  hang 
about,  too.  Well,"  he  sighed,  "I  was  leading  about  the  worst 
life  I  could  lead  and  I  stuck  twenty  years.  That  puzzles  you, 
huh?"  He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  "It's  funny — the  sea 
is  like  opium  or  the  wanderlust — it  gets  you  and  you  can't  get 
rid  of  it.  I  was  sunk  in  the  mire  and  I  knew  it  and  made  no  ef- 
fort to  rise.  When  you  figure  it  out,  what  else  was  there  to  do? 
I  had  lost  my  chance  to  marry  and  settle  down.  It  was  too  late 
to  start  life  over  again.  So  I  just  stayed  till  I  got  sick  and  was 
put  off  in  New  York."  He  paused  and  closed  his  eyes  as  if  in 
thought,  but  in  reality  he  prayed  to  Whoever  it  is  Who  makes 
all  things  right  eventually,  to  bless  the  fable  of  a  colossal  liar. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  be  going.  The  Junction  is  about  seven 
miles  on,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes — about  seven."  Robert  was  not  thinking  of  the  Junc- 
tion. 

The  tramp  shouldered  his  pack,  and  thanking  them  for  their 
hospitality,  passed  silently  up  the  hill.     He  gained  the  road  and 
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started  back  in  the  direction  he  had  come.  He  was  not  going 
home — just  going  on.  After  all,  there  was  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth  in  that  pack  of  lies,  he  thought.  Life  sure  was  funny. 
Why  he  had  used  some  words  tonight  that  reminded  him  of  the 
speech  he  had  given  when  he  presented  the  watch  fob  to  the 
principal  at  graduation.  He  smiled.  The  dust  was  thick  on  the 
road  but  the  moon  had  charmed  it  into  a  quiescent  mood.  It 
would  fill  his  lungs  tomorrow  and  the  sun  would  torture  him 
too,  but  somehow  he  felt  infinitely  better,  infinitely  happier.  He 
had  a  premonition  the  kid  had  changed  his  mind  too,  so  he 
winked  confidentially  at  the  moon,  and  whistling,  passed  into  the 
night. 

Kathryn  McLoughlin,  '31. 


MY  HOUSE 

A  VILLANELLE 

My  house  is  beautiful.     It  is  not  built  of  wood  and  stone; 
These  are  a  silent,  lifeless  mask  it  turns  upon  the  street. 
My  house  is  built  of  life,  loud  pulsing  in  melodic  tone; 

Of  faces  in  the  dusk  of  fondness  shadowed,  softer  grown; 
The  sound  re-echoed  through  each  day — the  step  of  well  loved 

feet. 
My  house  is  beautiful :  it  is  not  built  of  wood  and  stone. 

My  house  is  built  of  thoughts  that  leave  no  inmate  there  alone; 
Of  voices,  and  of  minds  that  speak  in  silence,  doubly  sweet; 
My  house  is  built  of  life,  loud  pulsing  in  melodic  tone; 

Of  sorrows,  gladnesses,  that  understanding  hearts  enthrone; 
Of  dreams  my  house  is  built,  and  hopes  that  in  one  rhythm  beat; 
My  house  is  built  of  life,  loud  pulsing  in  melodic  tone. 
My  house  is  beautiful:  it  is  not  built  of  wood  and  stone. 

M.  M.  M.,  '29. 


THE   QUESTION   OF  WRITING 

HAVE  spent  my  life  avidly  devouring  other  men's 
thoughts.  They  seem  to  be  endless.  Morning,  noon  and 
night,  flocks  of  these  funny  little  things  scramble  in, 
around  and  over  all  sorts  of  clumsy  obstacles — all  to 
get  into  my  mind — only  to  sink  and  be  lost  forever.  I 
have  never  had  that  useful  scum,  memory,  which  keeps  thoughts 
within  striking  distance  of  the  surface.  It  is  my  own  fault,  for 
I  never  wanted  it.  Facts,  I  think,  are  much  more  comfortable 
when  they  are  gone  and  forgotten,  than  when  they  are  forced 
to  stay  in  a  congested  mass,  upsetting  one  another.  So  they 
sink! 

Most  minds  are  constantly  clogged,  like  long-worked  ma- 
chines which  have  become  impeded  with  their  own  running  ma- 
terials. Mine  is  completely  decarbonized.  The  reason  is  quite 
obvious.  There  are  so  many  thoughts  afloat  in  this  world  of  ours 
that  none  of  us  can  fully  compass  all  of  them.  As  the  phrase  goes, 
we  are  stocked  up.  Our  bookshelves  are  already  overcrowded. 
So  why  should  anyone  add  more  to  the  prevailing  confusion? 
There  is  no  need  for  it.  But,  as  someone  has  said,  "On  the 
ghostly  shelves  of  the  intangible,  the  illegible,  the  imaginable, 
there  is  no  overcrowding."  That  principal,  I  avow,  will  be  the 
taking-off  point  of  my  flights  of  genius.  None  shall  ever  know 
of  their  existence.  Wholly  ethereal,  they  shall  float  above  and 
aloofly  apart  from  the  cheaper,  more  measurable  literary  articles. 
It  has  occasionally  occurred  to  me  that  in  case  I  should  ever 
reveal  my  inner  self  I  should  remain  unappreciated.  Such  a 
fate  is  almost  too  awful  to  contemplate!  Why  should  I  offer 
myself  to  be  bargained  for,  haggled  over — like  onions  in  the 
mart?  Why  should  I  open  myself  verbally  for  separation  into 
good  points  and  bad?    The  very  idea  is  preposterous! 

There  is  another  problem  that  troubles  me.  Should  I  ever 
produce  a  brain-child,  how  could  I  name  him?  True,  we  know 
the  best  and  worst  of  our  book  before  starting  the  task,  which 
is  infinitely  more  than  we  know  of  earthly  infants.     But  how  is 
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one  to  find  a  title  that  is  both  appropriate  and  euphonious?  This 
has  troubled  greater  minds  than  mine.  I  fear  one  needs  magic 
to  execute  the  task  fittingly.  With  me,  the  difficulty  is  that 
when  I  become  musical  I  lose  all  sense.  To  be  masterly  one 
must  retain  both  qualities. 

So  what  is  the  use  of  creating  brain-children?  I  never 
could  name  them  improperly !  That  is  quite  out  of  the  question ! 
And  if  they  go  unnamed,  what  fun  will  they  have.  Of  what  use 
will  they  be  ?  This  is  only  one  problem  connected  with  writing. 
A  trouble-seeker  could  soon  ferret  out  countless  others.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  they  are  there. 

The  gloomy  dusk  hovers  o'er  me.  Expression  and  its  modes 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  A  flimsy  brain-story  cries  for  expres- 
sion. I  see  it  all,  but  no  one  else  shall  share  it.  I  will  tell  you  its 
moral.  It  advocates  expression,  generosity  with  thoughts  as 
with  other  things.  I  rouse  myself.  The  moral  is  false.  Now 
I  know  that  thoughts  are  all  I  have  for  my  own  selfish  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  my  right  to  permit  them  to  pass  on  into  non- 
existence. They  should  not  torture  me  to  capture  them,  fatten 
them,  polish  them,  and  send  them  out,  fettered  and  tagged  for 
all  to  see.     And  yet  they  do! 

Reason  and  inclination — will  conflict  never  cease? 

Ruth  C.  Willmann,  '30. 


FRIEND  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO 

I  have  often  heard  it  told  that  men, 

On  seeing  miracles,  believe.     These  miracles, 

Stupendous,  great  have  been.     But  never  have  I  heard  a  tale 

That  equals  that  of  Lanus,  friend  of  mine.     If  false, 

The  tale  is  still  a  wonder,  fantasy  of  gifted,  clever  brain.     If 

true — 
A  miracle  and  greater  fantasy  of  Brain  more  wise  and  good. 
Hear  this,  the  tale,  as  I  remember  Lanus  told : 
"Ten  years  ago  I  was  an  artist,  pagan  all; 
I  worshipped  all  the  gods  and  yet  prayed  not  to  one. 
They  were  to  me  as  toys  I  juggled,  seeking  play 
Or  pleasure,  to  be  played  with  when  the  fancy  moved. 
One  other  use  they  had — these  gods — Wealth,  Beauty, 
Song — to  mock  another  God  that  some  called  'Christ' — 
To  show  that  mine  were  better — and  that  being  merely  toys, 
I  was  their  Master,  god  of  them,  therefore 
More  god  than  Him  they  called  the  Christ. 
Now  listen — I  had  promised,  being  artist, 
I  would  paint,  or  make  from  other  painting,  for  a  friend, 
An  one,  a  replica,  that  followed  it  in  every  way.     This  was  the 

pact : 
That  I  would  duplicate  and  change  in  no  respect 
Or  slight  detail,  a  line,  a  shade,  a  turn. 
I  promised  to  be  faithful  in  my  art. 

The  picture  to  be  copied  was  a  beauty — full  of  hidden  hues 
Not  found  until  you  searched  for  them — an  artist — 
And  finding  them,  you  knew 
It  was  a  greater  artist  put  them  there. 
It  was  a  figure — straight,  one  hand  upraised 
And  one  stretched  forward  pleadingly.     And  when 
I  came  to  copy  it,  I  found  a  task.     The  rules  I  knew 
Obtruded,  hindered,  cried,  'That  picture  is  not  art !     That  red? 
There  never  was  a  robe  so  red  as  that!'     And  then,  that  hand 

upraised — 
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It  seemed  relentless — as  a  Conqueror  Judge. 
Art  said,  'There  is  no  Judge  supreme  that  he  is  all-supreme. 
That  hand  no  mercy  has.     Don't  copy  it.     But  compromise!' 
And  then,  again,  I  looked;  the  other  hand  stretched  pleadingly 

in  front. 
And  just  as  I   would  paint   it — faithfully,   thinking,   'What  a 

pretty  gesture!' — 
Spoke  then  Art,  'It  contradicts  the  other  hand.     See — there  is 

never  anyone 
Who  with  one  hand,  calls  friends,  and  with  the  other  kills. 
Art,  if  anything,  is  true,  sincere.'     I  looked  then  at  the  eyes  and 

marvelled, 
Thinking,  that  color — blue,  gray — which?     A  blue  that  seems 

for  joy 
Yet  sombers  into  gray  in  sorrow.     There  is  more  than  color 

needed  here. 
This,  one  must  know :  what  made  the  blue  turn  into  gray  ? 

The  joy  to  sorrow? 
Why,  this  I  cannot  paint !     I  am  not  great  enough ! 
A|nd  then  as  if  to  mock,  Art  spoke,  'You  magnify;  those  eyes 

are  blue — 
Just  blue,  the  color  that  beginners  use,  no  subtle  meaning  there.' 
The  days  wore  on.     I  painted,  yes ! — but  being  faithful  to  the 

pact  I  made 
That  I  should  faithful  be  in  copying,  I  lost  my  Artist's  soul 
And  finally,  became  all  faithless  to  the  Art  that  served  me  well. 
That  Art  had  been  my  life; — and  now,  I  turned  from  it 
A  traitor.     Being  true  to  one,  my  friend,  I  was  untrue 
To  one  who  was  the  friend  of  all  my  life. 
I  copied  faithfully  the  picture,  and  thus  kept  my  word; 
Thus  making  this  new  honor  in  dishonor  stand. 
And  all  the  time  I  painted,  burned  there  in  my  mind  a  host  of 

questions. 
Why  did  I  seem  to  see  the  tears  roll  from  those  eyes? 
Was  it  some  silly  sentimental  turn  of  mine — or  merely  sign 
Of  some  small  madness  coming  over  me — as  comes  old  age? 
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And  then — those  lips.     Oh!  I  had  often  painted  lips  that  smiled 
And  I  had  often  painted  hard  stern  lips.     But  never  had  I  seen 

in  mortal  man 
Such  lips  that  could  be  stern  and  breathe  a  smile. 
And  thus,  amidst  the  doubts  and  thoughts  perplexed,  I  copied, 

finished  it. 
I  looked  at  what  I  drew.     I  thought  that  I  had  never  painted 

this, 
So  wondrous  was  this  picture  here.     I  had  to  feel  the  paint's 

wet  touch 
To  make  myself  believe. 

You  see — my  paintings,  when  I've  finished,  are — well,  'finished' — 
Some  would  say,  'Superb!'     'So  perfect,'  Art  would  say. 
But  this  one — Art  looked  on't,  and  cried,  'Begone !  Arch  heretic, 

no  artist,  thou!' 
But  truly,  I  believe — 

That  never  did  I  get  that  human  touch  into  my  work 
As  was  in  this.     Mayhap  it  was  that  turn  of  lip — that  color  in 

the  eyes, 
The  very  things  that  Art  called  'False!' — and  caused  the  strife 

within  my  soul. 
Of  all  my  work  it  was  most  human.    And  when  I  gave  it  to  the 

friend  for  whom  it  had  been  painted, 
He  seemed  changed — and  at  my  questions,  smiled — and  told  me 
Who  it  was  that  I  had  copied — Christ. 
And  then  I  dimly  groped  in  understanding 
To  his  words  that  it  was  only  natural  I  should  forsake  the  gods 

of  earth 
If  I  would  copy  Christ.     He  told  me  more.     I  am  no  longer 

pagan.     The  reason? 
See,  my  masterpiece !" 

Elinor  A.  Parks,  '29. 


THERE   WAS   A   MAN 


OT  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  lies  the 
village  of  Hillhaven,  its  wooded  slopes  rolling  up  from 
its  handful  of  houses,  large  white  farmhouses,  small 
white  farmhouses,  gray  shingled  homesteads  and  color- 
less squatters'  shacks.  The  checkerboard  fields,  grass 
green  and  earth  brown  in  spring,  grass  green  and  truck  green 
in  summer,  grass  green  and  harvest  yellow  in  fall,  are  divided 
by  walls  of  gray  stone  and  fences  of  gray  rails. 

Up  a  road  that  winds  between  a  corn  and  pumpkin  field 
and  an  apple  orchard,  is  one  of  the  gray  shingled  homesteads, 
small,  with  an  arbor  over  the  front  door,  covered  in  early  June 
with  lavender  and  white  wistaria  blossoms  that  stir  in  the  wind 
like  so  many  Chinese  lanterns.  The  gate  is  white,  like  the  picket 
fence,  and  the  shingles  of  the  house  have  taken  on  a  mauve  tint, 
so  that  in  early  June  the  scene  is  a  study  in  lavender  and  white. 
The  white  gate  is  seldom  closed.  Hillhaven  children  are 
taught  to  close  gates,  but  when  the  rule  is  not  enforced  they  are 
likely  to  forget.  The  old  man  who  lives  in  the  lavender  and 
white  house  is  careless  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
measure,  and  scarcely  a  day  goes  by  when  he  is  not  visited  by 
small  guests. 

The  old  man  is  engaged  in  the  fascinating  occupation  of 
making  toys.  Whistles  and  boats,  birds  and  elephants,  baskets, 
dolls  and  the  most  delightful  peach  pit  monkeys — all  these  come 
day  after  day  from  his  magic  hand  and  knife.  Some  are  shipped 
away  in  boxes  to  the  City,  but  if  you  are  his  friend,  he  will  al- 
ways sell  you  any  one  you  choose,  and  quite  often  give  it  to  you. 
And  every  child  in  Hillhaven  and  the  surrounding  towns  is  his 
friend. 

Throughout  the  warm  months  he  works  out  on  the  stoop, 
whittling,  sawing,  planing,  often  surrounded  by  a  dozen  or  more 
of  his  young  admirers  and  seldom  alone.  There  is  scarcely  a  lit- 
tle boy  or  girl  in  Hillhaven  who  does  not  pay  him  at  least  one 
visit  a  day.     They  come  from  the  large  white  houses  and  the 
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small  white  houses,  the  gray  homesteads  and  the  colorless  squat- 
ters' shacks.  In  winter,  open  house  is  moved  indoors  where 
there  are  a  fire  and  a  barrel  of  apples. 

For  years  the  toymaker  has  carried  on  his  business  in  the 
lavender  and  white  house.  Many  of  his  little  companions  have 
grown  up  and  married,  and  their  children  now  sit  beneath  the 
wistaria  vine  or  on  the  rag  rug  before  the  hearth,  and  forget  to 
close  the  gate  as  they  come  and  go. 

But  this  is  not  the  story  of  an  old  man.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
little  boy,  a  little  boy  who  grew  into  a  big  boy  and  then  a  very 
big  boy,  but  was  still  a  boy. 

Lucian  MacEvan's  mother  died  before  he  had  taken  his  first 
step.  He  remembered  one  thing  of  his  father — having  seen  him 
come  into  the  kitchen  and  put  his  boots  behind  the  door.  That 
was  all.  It  was  not  much  of  a  memory. 

Lucian  was  always  clumsy  and  stupid.  He  was  sure  of  this, 
for  he  recalled  his  Aunt  Eloise  telling  him  so  before  he  knew 
how  old  he  was.  Aunt  Eloise  was  kind.  She  must  have  been 
very  kind  to  take  care  of  him  after  his  mother  and  father  died. 
But  she  had  many  other  things  to  think  of  besides  Lucian — bak- 
ing and  washing  for  several  families — and  Lucian  was  not  the 
sort  of  person  one  thought  of  by  choice.  Of  this  he  was  also 
quite  sure  from  his  earliest  moments  of  surety.  Aunt  Eloise 
had  in  some  way  impressed  it  very  strongly  upon  him  that  he 
was  not  only  useless,  but  an  incumbrance.  His  disposition  was 
generous  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  innate,  complete  useless- 
ness  he  might  have  been  very  helpful.  The  futility  of  trying  to 
help  or  to  accomplish  anything  of  value  he  soon  learned,  and 
resigned  himself,  at  home,  to  his  own  awkwardness  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  aunt. 

Ajt  school  he  was  equally  in  the  way.  Any  hopes  he  had  of 
here  finding  a  field  in  which  he  might  prove  of  some  worth  were 
quickly  shattered.  His  stupidity  was  quite  evident.  Conse- 
quently Lucian  gave  up  school  before  he  was  twelve  years  old 
and  began  to  work  at  odd  jobs.  He  made  little  progress  and 
was  constantly  aware  that  he  was  not  helping  his  aunt  one  whit. 
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Aunt  Eloise  remembered  this  to  the  moment  of  her  death  and 
charitably  left  him  what  earnings  she  had  been  able  to  save,  to 
be  an  aid  to  him  in  his  uselessness.  Aunt  Eloise  had  alwaysl 
been  sorry  for  her  nephew. 

Lucian  MacEvan  grew  up  lonely,  brooding,  always  cherish- 
ing deep  within  him  a  dream  that  some  day  he  might  be  worth 
something  to  somebody,  helpful  in  some  way,  however  small,  of 
some  use  in  the  world.  Chopping  wood,  carting  dirt,  picking 
fruit — awkward,  conscious  of  his  awkwardness,  he  struggled 
along,  just  managing  to  keep  a  coat  outside  him  and  a  supper 
inside  him.  Everyone  in  Hillhaven  was  kind  to  poor  Lucian, 
knowing  he  amounted  to  nothing. 

Lucian  was  twenty-two  when  he  met  Rebecca  Harron.  Pink- 
cheeked,  blue-eyed  and  feminine,  she  moved  into  Hillhaven.  For 
Lucian,  she  had  the  delicacy,  the  fragility  of  a  china  doll — was 
something  to  be  protected.  The  quality  he  discerned  in  her  was 
nothing  more  than  her  daintiness,  partly  inherent,  partly  af- 
fected, always  becoming. 

He  first  found  her  struggling  at  the  woodpile  with  an  un- 
wieldly  root.  Lucian  was  returning  home  after  a  day's  work, 
crossing  the  long-vacant  Moore  property.  He  did  not  realize 
that  the  house  was  occupied  until  he  came  upon  the  girl  holding 
the  axe  in  one  hand,  looking  ruefully  at  a  blister  on  the  palm 
of  the  other.  Taken  by  surprise,  he  came  spontaneously  out  of 
his  brooding  self-consciousness,  and  with  gentleness,  with  even 
a  kind  of  gallantry,  he  took  the  axe  and  chopped  the  root  into 
neatly  sized  stove  wood.  Whether  he  spoke  or  not  he  did  not 
know,  but  Rebecca  said,  "Thank  you,"  and  he  walked  off  into 
the  twilight,  on  into  the  deepening  night,  far  past  his  home,  in 
ecstasy. 

Lucian  and  Rebecca  walked  into  the  woods  to  look  for 
violets,  and  he  lifted  blue  robins'  eggs  from  the  nests  to  show 
her.  Over  the  green  hills  from  which  they  could  see  the 
river,  down  spring-damp  pasture  lanes  whitened  with  falling 
apple  blossoms,  they  walked.  Seated  beside  her  on  a  stone  wall, 
Lucian  tried  to  tell  her  of  himself,  of  his  dream.     It  was  a  dififi- 
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cult  story  to  tell.  Stumblingly,  he  searched  for  words.  Rebecca 
looked  at  him  without  speaking.  When  he  spoke  of  his  clumsi- 
ness, his  uselessness,  sympathetic  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes,  and 
he  thought  she  understood.  He  did  not  feel  clumsy  or  useless 
any  more. 

In  June,  they  were  married.  Lucian  was  living  in  a  dream — 
his  dream,  he  thought.  Rebecca  was  loving,  maternal.  She  was 
anxious  about  him,  cared  for  him  with  a  system  of  which  he 
was  not  at  first  aware.  When  he  began  to  feel  her  ever-present 
mothering  it  was  with  a  slight  sense  of  oppression.  He  had 
been  buoyant  about  his  work,  filled  with  a  desire  to  make  good 
and  had  secured  a  permanent  farm  job.  Sometimes  Rebecca 
interrupted  as  he  was  speaking  glowingly  of  the  day's  work  with 
some  trivial  question  about  his  welfare.  Lucian's  enthusiasm 
was  a  little  dampened.  She  was  so  solicitous  about  his  meals, 
his  home  comfort.  She  took  such  care  of  him  that  he  had  little 
opportunity  to  care  for  her,  to  care  for  her  as  he  desired. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Rebecca  was  stricken  with 
influenza.  In  her  sickness,  the  heart  of  Lucian,  which  had  been 
steadily  sinking  during  the  winter,  leapt  up  again.  The  old  sen- 
sation of  futility  had  been  creeping  over  him,  eating  at  his  heart. 
He  could  not  keep  it  off.  Now  Rebecca  was  ill — and  needed 
him.  Here  was  his  chance  to  bring  to  life  again  the  dying 
dream.  But  his  wife  sent  for  her  sister  to  come  to  nurse  her — 
and  care  for  Lucian.     The  ashes  settled  in  his  heart. 

Before  Rebecca  died,  he  knew  the  truth.  What  had  filled 
his  cup  to  overflowing  for  that  short  time,  what  he  had  thought 
was  understanding  shining  from  behind  Rebecca's  tears,  he  now 
knew  had  been  pity.  Pity !  He  had  received  it  from  everyone. 
His  wife  had  married  him  out  of  pity,  to  care  for  him,  protect 
him  in  his  uselessness.  Her  great  sorrow  in  dying  was  that 
Lucian  would  be  left  alone,  helpless.  If  he  had  not  read  then, 
when  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  the  story  that  was  so  clearly 
written  in  her  eyes,  his  heart  would  not  have  broken. 

The  old  feeling  had  devoured  him,  stealing  the  little  happi- 
ness that  he  had  known.     He  saw  the  pitying  eyes  of  everyone 
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looking  into  his  face,  boring  into  his  back.     Poor,  useless  Lu- 
cian  MacEvan. 

Leaving  the  cemetery,  he  climbed  a  hill  leading  toward  the 
railroad.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  tracks  where 
they  dipped  through  a  gully  forty  feet  below.  Here  he  came 
and  sat  upon  the  railing  in  the  glorious  spring  sun.  A  train 
would  be  heard  in  fifteen  minutes.  A  moment  later  it  would 
come  into  sight  down  the  valley.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it  he  would 
climb  over  the  rail,  hang  by  his  hands  long  enough  to  count 
fifty,  let  go.  The  train  would  be  too  close  to  stop  if  the  engi- 
neer saw  him.  The  good-for-nothing  life  of  Lucian  MacEvan 
would  be  gone. 

Idly  he  took  out  his  knife  and  began  to  whittle  upon  a  green 
twig,  waiting.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  an  unceremonious 
"Hullo." 

Lucian  looked  up  at  a  youngster  of  eight  or  nine  standing 
before  him. 

"Hullo/'  he  returned  amiably. 

"What're  you  makin',  a  whistle?" 

"Ain't  decided.    Jest  whittlin,'  I  guess." 

"I  made  a  whistle,"  went  on  the  other. 

"That  so?" 

"It  won't  work." 

Silence. 

Lucian  began  to  whistle  softly. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  make  one  that  would  work?" 

Silence,  except  for  the  man's  whistling. 

"I  need  a  whistle  awful  bad." 

The  train  sounded  shrilly  in  the  distance,  came  into  sight 
with  a  spurt  of  white  steam.  Lucian's  whistling  broke  into  a 
tune.  His  knife  was  shaving  faster.  The  train  shrieked  under 
the  bridge  and  was  gone. 

Marjorie  M.  Murphy,  '29. 


HANDS 

Her  hands  were  beautiful.     Their 

beauty  lay 
Not  in  the  tint  of  nails  kept  bright 

with  care, 
Nor  in  a  skin  of  texture  fine  and 

fair. 
Her  hands  were  old,  work-worn,  a 

mottled  gray. 

But  those  hands  had  performed  throughout 

the  years 
The  humble  tasks  of  mother  and  of 

wife, 
Had  comforted  in  time  of  bitter 

strife 
Had  helped  rejoice,  had  wiped  away 

the  tears. 

And  now,  in  death,  at  last  they  are 

at  rest. 
The  oft-told  rosary  entwined  among 

them  lies 
And  tells  their  wondrous  life  in 

brief  reprise — 
That  they  were  gifts  of  God,  that 

they  were  blest. 

Marian  R.  Baltes,  '31. 


CYCLE 


IN  my  day  (now  I  like  the  sound  of  that  phrase)  things 
were  different. 


At  present  the  architect  and  his  co-worker,  the  land- 
scape gardener,  are  the  reigning  dictators  of  suburban 
communities.  Their  combined  efforts  produce  squares, 
rows,  even  whole  streets  of  houses  with  harmonizing,  and  on  oc- 
casion, matching  landscapes.  One  side  of  a  town  may  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  English  cottages,  the  other  to  that  odious 
pseudo-Spanish  type  of  dwelling.  But  nowhere  does  one  find 
a  back  yard — a  real  back  yard  with  a  fence  around  it.  Inquiry 
reveals  that  fenced  enclosures  are  no  longer  in  vogue.  This  is 
unfortunate.  Children  are  naturally  autocratic — and  I  can  think 
of  few  things  so  communistic  in  nature  as  a  series  of  unfenced 
yards.  Happily,  this  situation  did  not  exist  during  my  child- 
hood. 

At  the  age  of  five,  I  learned  what  medieval  sanctuary  meant. 
We  were  playing  marbles  in  someone's  back  yard.  One  boy's 
tactics  I  considered  unfair.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  loudly 
voiced  my  sentiments.  The  offender  retorted  scornfully,  "Why 
didn't  they  leave  you  home?  You  don't  know  how  to  play. 
You  make  too  much  noise,  anyway."  I  glared  at  him,  rose,  and 
kicked  the  marbles  far  and  wide.  Two  of  the  boys  stopped  to 
retrieve  the  prized  "shooters;"  the  others  decided  to  pick  up  the 
marbles.  By  that  time  I  had  wriggled  myself  from  my  captor's 
grasp  and  fled.  The  enemy  pursued.  I  gained  the  haven  of  my 
own  yard.  They  stood  outside  and  announced  their  intention 
of  "getting  me"  when  I  should  next  venture  forth.  (It  was  not 
considered  ethical  to  violate  the  sanctuary  in  any  fashion.)  In- 
cidentally, I  discovered  later  that  boys  adhere  to  rules  and  keep 
promises. 

My  favorite  back  yard  was  the  one  through  which  a  brook 
flowed.  During  the  winter,  a  miniature  rink  was  at  our  door. 
In  spring  there  were  polywogs,  that  eventually  became  ugly 
frogs  to  wonder  at.     One  summer  my  brother  and  I  held  a 
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regatta  on  it  and  charged  a  fee  for  each  craft  entered.  Of 
course,  the  contestants  might  have  run  off  the  races  in  any  other 
part  of  the  brook.  Perversely,  they  preferred  to  herd  together 
in  our  yard. 

Other  back  yards  of  happy  memory  come  to  mind.  One  is 
tempted  to  prolong  the  discussion;  to  share  with  the  reader 
some  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  associated  with  them.  In  ret- 
rospect the  sorrows  are  minimized.  Strangely  enough,  the 
period  of  childhood  did  not  appear  so  idyllic  as  one  passed 
through  it.  On  the  contrary,  existence,  if  one  stopped  to  think 
about  it,  seemed  rather  serious  business. 

It  may  be  that  "the  past  will  always  win  a  glory  from  its 
being  far."    I  should  like  to  quote  Tennyson  and  agree  that  it  is 

"The  lowness  of  the  present  state 
That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief." 

But,  just  now,  I  am  not  at  all  low.  Some  twenty  years  hence, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  present  generation  will  lament  the  passing 
of  whatever  institution  has  replaced  the  back  yard. 

Helen  M.  Sullivan,  '29. 


"SITTIN'   THINKIN"' 


ODERN  efficiency  has  invaded  the  university  as  well  as 
the  factory  and  the  modern  student  is  very  different 
from  his  medieval  prototype.  The  leisurely  "rocking 
chair  philosopher"  gives  way  to  the  high  pressure  in- 
vestigator and  the  methods  of  the  contemporary  re- 
search student  lack  many  of  the  reflective  joys  of  the  student 
of  former  days. 

A  delightful  type  of  natural  philosopher  is  the  simple  shep- 
herd of  whom  the  poet  sings : 

"Men  measure  out  their  hours  in  strife,  the  cup  of  life  deep 
drinkin' ; 
And  lose  the  little  joys  that  come  just  sittin'  thinkin'.  sittin' 
thinkin'." 

Arcadia  may  be  too  simple  a  life  for  some.  Modern  life 
with  its  machines  and  its  competition  may  have  little  room  for 
simple  peasant  and  the  simple  necessary  task.  Yet  they  are 
typical  of  the  world  of  fancy,  imagination  and  reflection. 
They  are  the  typical  life  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet.  In  its 
quiet  isolation  there  is  opportunity  to  "set  the  fancy  free,"  to 
ponder  over  the  problems  of  life  and  eternity,  to  analyze  and 
speculate,  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true.  It  is  the  typical 
life  of  the  poet.  Here  one  communes  with  the  gods  or  the 
muses.  Here  he  is  companion  to  Virgil  and  Spenser  and  Burns. 
Here  a  Wordsworth  sees  the  workings  of  divinity  in  "the  mean- 
est flower  that  grows." 

The  university  student  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  typi- 
cal thinker.  In  the  modern  university,  however,  the  accumula- 
tion of  subjects,  the  complication  of  standards  and  the  exacting 
methods  of  scientific  research  exert  a  nerve-racking  tension  that 
precludes  the  thinking  of  the  old  philosopher.  The  social  de- 
mands and  scholastic  requirements  of  modern  college  life  make 
the  real  student  a  rare  phenomenon. 
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The  poet  has  given  us  much  of  inspiration  and  suggestion 
in  his  simple  tale  of  the  Old  Shepherd.  In  days  of  old,  the 
shepherds  on  the  hills  saw  on  a  still  December  eve  a  great  light 
of  inspiration.  In  the  daily  well-ordered  life  of  the  shepherd, 
at  one  with  God  and  nature,  there  recurs  over  and  over  a  grow- 
ing realization  of  truth  and  communion  with  the  Infinite. 

"But  I,  I  mind  the  dawn  and  dew,  the  flowers,  and  sheep  bells 
tinklin', 
As  year  by  year,  my  flocks  I  tend  'neath  sun  and  moon,  and 

stars  a  winkin' ; 
And  when  my  Shepherd  calls  me  home  to  fold,  to  fold  at  sun's 

red  sinkin', 
He'll  know  'twas  how  I  worshipped  Him,  just  sittin'  thinkin', 
sittin'  thinkin'." 

Mary  Loftus,  '29. 


STARDUST 

Filtering  through  the  starlit,   fragrant  night 
And  bearing  all  the  world  new,  wondrous  dreams, 

Pale  Stardust  travels  down  bright  paths  of  light 
Cast  by  the  stars  in  dancing,  silvery  streams. 

It  powders  roses  white  at  gardens'  ends 
And  casts  a  glow  on  hedges  green  and  tall; 

To  flat,  gray  stones  of  walks  enchantment  lends, 
To  these,  to  warm  brown  earth,  to  lawns,  to  all. 

Go  now !     Gather  Stardust  while  you  may 

And  scatter  it  through  your  threadbare,  dusty  dreams. 
Your  dreams  have  need  of  Stardust.    'Tis  the  way 

To  keep  the  old,  create  the  new,  it  seems. 

Dorothy  Gledhill  Bird,  '30. 


POPPY 

The  poppy  sways  on  its  slender  stalk, 

Splendid  in  its  robe  of  flame; 

And  once,  like  a  sprite  or  that  joyous  flower, 

Slowly  down  the  garden  walk 

In  a  fluttering  scarlet  gown  you  came. 

But  the  poppy's  mantle  of  living  fire 
Will  vanish  with  tomorrow's  frost. 
It  burns  with  the  flare  of  high  desire, 
Flickers  a  moment — then  is  lost. 

Just  so — the  gay  head  you  tossed, 

That  one  proud  word  could  not  bring  low, 

Is  gone  where  poppies  all  must  go. 

Adele  McCabe,  '31. 
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EDITORIALS 
CAP  AND  GOWN 

HERE  is  a  wealth  of  tradition  and  whole  centuries  of 
history  behind  the  academic  costume.  The  robes  are 
dusty  with  the  romance  of  time.  They  tell,  from  medi- 
eval days,  the  story  of  the  student — a  story  which  for 
its  heartaches  and  happinesses,  we  can  believe  varies 
only  in  details  of  time  and  place.  The  cap  is  dog-eared  with 
much  knocking  about  among  dusty  tomes  and  yellowed  parch- 
ments and  the  hood  has  for  its  colors  all  the  scholarly  honors 
of  that  learned  legion  who  have  worn  it. 
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Might  not  we  who  wear  the  cap  and  gown  now,  have  a  greater 
regard  for  all  this?  Perhaps  it  is  an  ignorance  of  the  tradition 
that  makes  us  grudge  its  wearing.  Certainly  there  should  be 
among  the  undergraduates  a  greater  respect  for  this  time- 
honored  garb.  The  academic  costume  has  known  an  infinite 
variety  since  the  first  days  of  Bologna  and  Paris  and  Oxford; 
every  color  of  the  spectrum  has  lent  its  brilliance  to  gown  and 
hood ;  furs,  silks  and  woolens  have  all  been  worn.  Today  there 
is  still  a  great  variety — the  scarlet  silk  of  the  Oxford  doctors 
and  the  blue  velvet  of  the  American  philosophers,  leading  per- 
haps for  beauty  and  dignity.  But  the  costume  still  means  the 
same  thing  and  is  still  the  sign  of  the  singular  honor  of  higher 
education,  to  be  remarked  as  an  honor  wherever  it  is  seen. 

Our  gown  is  the  humblest  descendant  of  the  medieval 
scholar's  attire.  It  is  the  same  robe  (with  minor  changes)  that 
has  enfolded  a  legion  of  undergraduate  figures  and  lain  close  to 
the  systole  and  diastole  of  a  legion  of  student  hearts.  Surely 
this  tradition  is  a  living  one,  and  behooves  us  to  pay  a  real 
respect  and  a  true  affection  to  our  cap  and  gown — a  heritage 
from  all  the  scholars  of  Christian  centuries. 

POST  ALPES 

More  than  one  thousand  years  ago,  a  weary,  full-eyed  army 
trudged  mechanically,  almost  lifelessly,  across  the  snowy  hills 
of  Europe.  On  the  day  of  their  departure,  those  soldiers  had 
been  fresh,  light-hearted,  because  their  hearts  had  been  confident 
with  happy  thoughts  of  victory.  But  now,  after  a  few  months, 
their  goal  seemed  just  as  far  away.  They  had  stopped  marching 
and  had  begun  to  trudge.  Now  they  never  marched  and  thought 
complacently  and  carelessly  that  never  again  would  they  want 
to  march.  Their  goal  ahead  was  merely  an  uninteresting  hill, 
unattainable.  Then  the  thing  happened.  Through  their  ranks, 
on  rapid  horse,  rode  their  leader,  erect,  full-earnest.  It  was 
Hannibal.  He  was  pointing  to  a  far-off  mountain  and  shouting, 
"Post  Alpes,   Italia!"     The   thing   that  happened   was   first  a 
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mirage  and  then  a  miracle.  They  who  had  lost  sight  of  the  fu- 
ture and  had  forgotten  their  own  individual  aspirations  and  had 
each  of  them  become  merely  one  in  many,  these  same  suddenly 
saw  in  this  figure  of  Hannibal  an  image  of  themselves  on  their 
starting  day,  full  of  joyful  hope  and  courage  and  shouting, 
"Italia!"  That  word,  re-echoed  now  by  their  leader,  awakened 
in  them  their  original  zest,  and  though  now  they  looked  at  their 
clothes  and  found  them  dust-covered  and  ragged,  they  saw  in 
their  mind  the  picture  of  a  glorious  array  of  magnificently  clad 
soldiers.  They  started  to  walk  faster.  They  did  not  look  at  the 
seemingly  unending  road,  but  to  its  end.  They  forgot  they  were 
a  multitude.  Each  remembered  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  pur- 
pose that  he  must  not  lose  sight  of.  In  a  few  weeks  they  had 
reached  Italy  and  success. 

How  often  do  we  lose  sight  of  the  forest  because  of  the 
trees  when  it  needs  only  one  word,  one  thought,  to  clear  the 
way  that  we  may  see  both  the  forest  and  the  trees.  That  word 
may  be  the  deliberate  recalling  of  an  ideal.  It  may  be  the 
friendship  between  two  people.  Whatever  it  is,  it  has  the  power 
to  re-awaken  original  aims,  to  recall  the  fact  that  man  is  an  in- 
dividual and  not  a  part  of  a  mass.  Such  action  calls  for  some- 
thing of  magnificent  courage.  But  be  magnificent.  For  there  is 
always  a  reward :  Beyond  the  Alps  there  is  always — Italy ! 

HELP  WANTED 

The  Loria  Board  ventures  to  resume  its  Quixotic  labor. 
This  is  a  plea  for  Sanchos. 

Appeals  for  cooperation  have  been  reiterated  so  often  and 
responses  have  been  so  few  that  our  analogy  is  not  inapt.  No 
demented  Don  of  old  Spain  ever  tilted  against  windmills  more 
formidable  than  the  giant  problems  which  confront  the  editors 
each  year.  For  the  present  then,  if  it  is  within  the  scope  of  your 
belief,  consider  us  to  be  in  a  lucid  moment — our  theme  no  mad- 
caps' gibbering. 

Loria  is  the  expression  of  your  desire  to  maintain  a  College 
quarterly.     It  is  not  the  literary  whim  of  thirteen  students,  but 
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the  literary  voice  of  the  entire  undergraduate  body.  During  the 
last  two  years  there  have  been  approximately  twenty  contribu- 
tors to  Loria  who  were  not  members  of  the  Board.  It  is  true 
about  as  many  more  submitted  articles  which  were  rejected  for 
deficiencies  either  in  topic  or  treatment.  These  transgressed  in 
the  matter  of  quality  because  of  a  superficial,  hurried  develop- 
ment of  thought.  Both  quantity  and  quality  being  considered, 
are  you  willing  that  such  a  record  be  held  representative  of  the 
literary  expression  of  St.  Joseph's  College — of  our  ideal,  ''Esse 
non  videri?" 

Be  guilty  of  ideas,  of  ideals !  Ponder  them  till  they  become 
close-woven  with  the  threads  of  your  consciousness.  Then 
write — simply,  clearly.  We  do  not  seek  rhetorical  supereminence. 
We  want  interest,  personality,  character.  And,  doffing  our 
knightly  helmet,  we  acclaim  these  qualities  in  you.  Give  them 
to  the  service  of  Alma  Mater  through  Loria.  Let  us  go  no  more 
unsqired  on  our  adventures  in  the  land  of  editorship. 

THE  WEAVER  LAUGHS 

"Xeglect  of  a  simple  duty  breaks  a  thread  in  the  loom  of 
life."  The  loom  is  a  familiar  figure,  metaphorically  if  not  actually. 
All  our  ideals,  our  hopes,  our  actions,  our  habits  spin  the  many- 
colored  threads  that  gradually  weave  themselves  into  a  pattern. 
Break  a  resolution,  spread  mean  tales,  betray  a  friend,  and  behold ! 
you  have  snapped  delicate  strands.     Ugly  flaws  mar  the  work. 

The  weaver  bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  college  stu- 
dent. He  alone  manufactures  the  tapestry — not  his  teachers,  his 
parents  nor  his  friends.  The  jar  that  stands  lifeless  and  still  to 
receive  a  flowing  stream  of  liquid,  a  receptacle  to  be  sealed  and 
put  away  until  needed  does  not  signify  the  student.  College 
years  bring  to  him  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  he  must  fulfill. 
Even  while  he  is  learning  facts  sooner  or  later  to  be  forgotten, 
he  knows  that  he  must  cultivate  all  the  glorious  possibilities  of 
a  fine  cultured  personality.  Daily  he  grows  more  skillful  in 
guiding  the  threads.  A  subtler  blending  of  colors  spurs  him  on 
to  create  a  perfect  harmony  of  design. 
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There  comes  a  day  when  the  weaver  stops  his  work  to  note 
his  progress.  He  steps  to  the  front  of  the  loom.  Broken 
threads!  Hours  wasted,  duties  slipped  over,  will-power  weak- 
ened, hard  tasks  scorned — all  these  things  that  only  a  "fool" 
would  count  important  he  had  neglected. 

But  the  tiny  silken  strands,  which,  well  woven,  make  for 
durability  against  rough  handling,  disfigure  the  pattern.  The 
weaver  pays  the  price  for  his  critical  inspection.  Who  now  has 
played  the  fool? 

SUCH  STUFF  AS  DREAMS 

In  our  recognition  of  dreams  and  dreamers  as  the  inspira- 
tion, the  very  essence  of  all  things  great  and  beautiful,  we  often 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the  dream  which  is  creative  and  the 
dream  which  is  nothing  more  than  reverie.  In  our  vanity,  we 
sometimes  excuse  what  truth  must  call  our  laziness,  by  bringing 
to  witness  all  the  evidence  from  song  and  story  that  the  world 
and  life  are  buoyed  on  by  the  idealist,  the  romancer,  the  dreamer. 

The  dreams  of  all  ages,  the  dreams  that  filled  the  tablets  of 
history,  are  not  the  dreams  into  which  we  are  too  prone  to  slip 
when  responsibility  and  the  task  at  hand  grow  tedious,  and  the 
filmy  froth  of  smiling  nothingness  idly  skims  from  fancy  to 
fancy.  They  were  dreams  of  thought,  thought  as  keen,  as  pur- 
posive, as  searching  as  ever  that  of  mathematician  struggling 
with  problem.  What  were  the  mental  activities  of  great  mathe- 
maticians but  dreams?  The  true  dreamer  works  intellectually 
as  hard  as  the  laborer  works  physically.  Galahad,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  shepherdess  of  Domremy,  the  men  of  science,  whether 
they  dealt  with  stars  or  numbers — their  foreheads  knew  the  feel 
of  sweat — from  dreaming. 

It  would  be  well  to  pause  when  we  find  ourselves  lapsing  into 
expeditions  of  cloud  gathering,  before  numbering  ourselves 
among  the  Great  of  Earth,  to  ascertain  that  the  clouds  are  not 
wool.  Life's  loveliness,  life's  strength,  yes  life,  is  built  on 
dreams — but  chronic  reverie  hides  only  shifting  sands. 


AS   WE   LIKE   IT 

ANTELOPES  AND  TIGERS 

It  was  dusk.  I  was  sitting  idly  by  the  window.  It  was 
that  time  that  is  neither  day  nor  night,  but  just  vague  time.  The 
light  itself  was  vague;  houses,  trees  and  people  seemed  as 
shadows,  merely  masses.  Nothing  seems  real  at  such  a  time  but 
idle  thoughts  or  fancies.  That  is  why  the  trees  assumed  before 
my  lazy  eyes  the  forms  of  animals.  Some  were  tigers,  others 
antelopes.  I  began  to  think  of  where  they  lived — some  far-off 
country.  In  this  country,  there  was  no  other  thing  upon  which 
these  tigers  might  feed  but  these  antelopes.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, would  run  the  faster  that  they  might  escape  the  devouring 
beasts.  Some  succeeded.  The  others,  the  slow  ones,  were  eaten 
by  the  tigers.  Thus  there  remained  of  the  two,  more  tigers  than 
antelopes.  This,  in  turn,  created  a  shortage  of  food  for  the 
tigers  and  some  of  them  died  of  hunger.  All  the  time,  both 
species  of  animal  increased  with  great  speed,  and  I  rejoiced, 
thinking  that  I  in  my  day  should  see  one  kind  disappear  and 
another  wax  strong,  with  the  speed  of  light.  But  there  came  a 
point  where  I  could  not  see  the  contest  because  nature  had 
stepped  in  to  camouflage,  to  give  to  the  antelope  a  touch  of  green, 
a  daub  of  brown,  so  that  the  tiger  could  not  tell  it  from  the 
forest  'round.  But  then  nature  turned  about  and  with  a  similar 
art,  or  trick,  painted  the  tiger  until  he  could  be  easily  mistaken 
for  the  tall  swaying  grass.  This  was  an  added  factor  in  the 
contest. 

Now  might  not  the  tigers  have  a  greater  chance  of  success 
because  they  appeared  as  tall  waving  grass  ?  Or  would  the  ante- 
lopes grow  swifter  by  much  fleeing  and  thus  be  able  to  evade  the 
tigers?  Would  the  tigers  be  numerous  enough  to  overtake  the 
antelopes,  and  if  they  were,  were  there  enough  antelopes  to  feed 
the  greater  beasts?  Or  might  not  the  antelopes  find  escape 
easier  now  that  they  appeared  as  the  shifting  forest  foliage? 
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In  short,  would  the  antelopes  be  eaten,  or  would  the  tigers  starve 
— or  both  ? 

I  vowed  I  would  watch  closely.  But  as  I  looked  I  saw  a 
light,  and  then  another.  Soon  the  great  forest  was  all  a  line  of 
lights.  Then  the  street  came  back  and  the  trees  were  merely 
trees,  rudely  dragged  from  their  mysterious  shadows  into  the 
glare  of  lamplight.  It  was  no  longer  dusk.  I  lost  the  far-off  for- 
est and  now  I  am  harassed  by  the  question  in  the  struggle  that  I 
saw.  Which  was  it — the  tigers  or  the  antelopes?  I  am  sad,  be- 
cause now  I  will  never  know. 

Elinor  A.  Parks,  '29. 


AFTERMATH 

I'm  walking  on  air,  I'm  up  in  the  clouds, 

I  haven't  a  thing  on  my  mind; 
This  world  is  a  wonderful  place  after  all. 

(No  doubt  an  original  "find.") 

My  skies  are  all  blue,  unmarred  by  a  cloud, 

I'm  warbling  the  whole  day  long. 
I  walk  in  a  blissful  and  roseate  haze — 

(For  this  last  line,  see  any  new  song.) 

Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  that  it  must  be  love 
And  think  to  yourself  I'm  plain  cuckoo, 

Or  just  give  me  up  as  another  sad  case 
Of  what  "raising  of  standards"  will  do  to. 

But  these  guesses  are  wrong,  and  I'll  make  the  case  clear: 

I  haven't  incurred  "deanly"  wrath, 
I'm  neither  plain  cuckoo,  nor  even  in  love — 

But — I've  passed  my  condition  in  Math. 

M.   N.   C,   '30. 
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MANHATTANISM 

"No,  Jack,  believe  me — cab-drivin'  ain't  the  racket  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  Nope — easy  money,  when  ya  get  it,  but  the 
breaks  is  tough.     Well,  f'rinstance — " 

•f!  5jt  JJS  5JC 

A  party  of  three  dazzling  young  debs,  accompanied  by  their 
three  equally  dazzling  escorts,  emerges  speculatively  from  the 
doorway  of  the  Penn  Hotel.  Weighty  consideration  marks  their 
youthful  countenances.  And  that  consideration,  justly  weighty, 
is  "Where  shall  we  eat?"  All  unknowing,  they  are  furnishing 
intense  pleasure  and  expectation  to  one  taxi-driver.  "Perhaps," 
he  ponders  as  he  looks  at  them,  "a  trip  to  Brooklyn,  or  even  as 
far  as  Bay  Ridge!  They  look  as  though  they  might  even  be 
from  Jersey." 

With  a  happy  smile  on  his  face,  he  manoeuvers  into  position. 
After  two  hours  of  waiting  in  line  he  at  last  sees  the  doorway — 
and  his  fare. 

>fc  *  *  * 

"And  gee,  Jack,  I  thought  I'd  never  get  near  the  place — but 
I  figured  it  oughta  be  worth  the  wait.  ..." 


The  party  of  six  arranges  itself  in  various  positions  either 
on  the  cab's  cold  leather  upholstery  or  just  once  removed  from 
it. 

"Oh,  don't  start,  driver!" 

"Well,  where  do  we  eat?" 

" — No,  I  won't  go  to  Child's.     I'm  hungry!" 

"The  B  and  G  is  about  the  same — and  anyway,  I'm  tired 
of  it." 

" — Reuben's?     Oh,  you  smart  boy — I  love  it!" 

" — What,  you  don't?  But  Joe  Young's  is  so,  well — anyhow, 
I  don't  like  Chinese  food." 

" — Oh  dear — well,  all  right,  make  it  Rigg's  then.  We  might 
as  well  go  to  Riggs — we  always  do!" 
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"Rigg's,   driver — why,   just   up   the   block   there.      See   the 

sign?" 

*         *         *         * 

My  dear!  Such  language  from  a  cab-driver!" 

"Wouldn't  that  slay  ya,  Jack?    Two  hours  for  a  Thirty-cent 
fare!     No,  cab-drivin'  ain't  such  a  hot  racket." 

Laura  Fournier,  '32. 


SONNET  TO  TUCLE-BAE 

When  soaning  wirn  the  arregentine  glupe 
At  tuger,  by  the  curking  perenole 
Where  glings  inhisturl  tlipper  of  the  doal, 
I'm  elate  to  wathe  the  circuntilling  chupe 
To  wathe,  and  wathing  kir  of  clenty  quoop, 
Of  klirting  arkemoans  and  gangatole 
Of  borking  colbs  and  stithing  wurensole 
That  doan  where  Waves  the  oaning  sitherdupe; 

Koe  do  I  circuntill  the  slane 

That  you  undurnthing  stuved  with  tobenede 

Koe  sping  the  tillerpeen  by  whidertede 

Koe,  koe  the  chuvercorkem  trame 

Koe  crim  the  soben  fliffed  in  polen  kead 

O  trine  the  iffet  trijling  on  the  hlame? 

Vocabulary  of  unfamiliar  or  scholarly  words: 
inhisturl — peleting. 
undurnth — tsithercoam. 


gangatole — loke. 
chuvercorkem — psthirt. 


M.  M.  M.,  '29. 
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LINGUA  AMERICANA 

Our  American  language  (and  H.  L.  Mencken  has  pretty 
conclusively  proved  an  entity  of  that  name)  is  rich  in  expres- 
sions which,  though  in  all  certainty  ephemeral,  still  are  valuable 
for  the  hour.  These  words  and  phrases  have  fine  and  technical 
meanings  which  are  unsupplied  by  the  ancient,  if  honorable, 
words  to  be  found  in  our  standard  dictionaries.  The  undeniable 
fact  of  their  fleeting  character  cannot  be  held  against  them  be- 
cause they  can  be  said  to  add  temporary  nuances  to  the  language 
which  tend  to  pave  the  way  for  permanent  refinements  of  mean- 
ing in  standard  words. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  that  step-child  of  language,  slang.  It 
is  treated  as  a  step-child  for  the  sole  reason  that  its  parents  are 
afraid  of  it.  Its  manners  are  a  little  too  sprightly  at  the  liter- 
ary table  and  it  has  an  uncomfortable  way  of  expressing  things  a 
little  too  vividly  for  truly  polite  thesaurus  society.  And  we  can- 
not deny  that  this  is  a  valid  complaint.  Slang's  manners  are  a 
bit  gauche  and  its  expression  a  little  too  pointed  for  it  to  find 
a  use  in  literature.     Besides,  the  ephemeral  has  no  place  in  art. 

But  in  conversation,  slang  can  hold  its  own.  Conversation 
should  be  a  thing  of  the  moment,  as  alive  and  sparkling  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it.  And  nothing  can  add  so  much  verve  to 
casual  speech  as  can  a  little  slang,  well-chosen  for  its  depth  of 
connotation  and  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  subject  at  hand. 
Real  slang  goes  out  of  date  so  quickly  that  it  requires  an  amount 
of  artistic  perception  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad — for 
old  slang  is  bad  slang. 

But  let  me  present  the  real  case  for  slang.  Because  it  is 
ever-changing  it  is  a  living  part  of  the  language,  and  its  oppor- 
tunities and  possibilities  may  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
wish  for  life  and  color  in  their  causal  communications  in  Ameri- 
ca. It  may  be  urged  by  the  ultra-conservatives  that  there  is  a 
danger  in  inviting  this  step-child  of  the  American  language  to 
the  daily  repasts,  because  it  will  acquire  the  habit  of  hobnobbing 
with  its  betters  and  then  at  some  unpropitious  time  incontinently 
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stick  its  head  up  at  the  formal  literary  table.  But  this  is  an  ob- 
jection that  will  not  hold  if  the  step-child  is  kept  firmly  in 
hand.  If  slang  is  used  judiciously  and  never  too  copiously  in 
conversation,  it  will  not  rear  its  tousled  head  in  company. 

Any  good  student  of  the  American  language  may  have  an 
unashamed  fondness  for  slang — a  temperamental,  changeable 
child,  given  to  being  a  bit  boisterous  but  nevertheless,  happy, 
lovable  and  useful. 

Catharine  Fournier,  '30. 


ON  MODERN  VERSE 

it's  lots  of  fun 

to  write  modern  verse 

it  never  rhymes 

and  here  and  there  a  dash 

with  maybe 

an  apostrophe 

or  a  row  of  dots 

like  this 


will  so  fine 


s 


K.  A.  F.,  '31. 


COLLEGE   CALENDAR 

ltochbonESHMAN  Another  link  was  forged  in  St.  Joseph's 
chain  of  sister  classes  at  the  Junior  Lun- 
cheon to  the  Freshmen  on  Monday,  October  1.  Miss  Catharine 
Fournier,  President  of  '30,  welcomed  the  Freshmen  and  wished 
them  a  successful  college  career.  Miss  Catherine  Wheeler  and 
her  committee  members,  Helen  Williams,  Theresa  Schrieber, 
Sarah  Crowley,  Mary  Dalton,  Helen  Grady  and  Madeline  Reilly, 
successfully  planned  the  affair.  The  friendliness  and  spon- 
taneous gaiety  of  the  luncheon  hour  indicated  that  '30  and  '32 
are  to  be  sisters  in  the  full  tradition  of  St.  Joseph's. 

elections  ^e  elections  of  the  Undergraduate  Association 

were  held  on  Monday,  October  8.  The  new 
officers  are:  Miss  Virginia  Ouinn,  President;  Miss  Helen  Sulli- 
van, Vice-President;  Miss  Marguerite  Doyle,  Secretary,  and 
Miss  Katherine  McLoughlin,  Treasurer.  Loria  extends  con- 
gratulations. 

molieeeLE  ^e  Cercle  Moliere  held  the  first  meeting  of  the 

year  on  Monday,  October  8.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  Miss  Jeannette  Hannan,  President;  Miss 
Julia  Gubitosi,  Vice-President;  and  Miss  Mary  Marino,  Secre- 
tary. A  program  for  the  year  was  discussed  which  will  include 
the  production  of  another  French  play,  and  the  study  of  French 
painting,  sculpture  and  music. 

The  remarkable  success  of  "Les  Femmes  Savantes,"  their 
first  production,  has  occasioned  an  enthusiastic  anticipation  of 
the  future  activities  of  the  French  Club. 

meetings  ^he  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Undergraduate  As- 
sociation was  held  on  Thursday,  October  11.  Miss 
Virginia  Ouinn  presided  and  presented  Dr.  Dillon,  the  new  Dean 
of  the  college.  Dr.  Dillon  made  several  suggestions  relative 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  U.  A.  and  asked  for  the  con- 
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tinued  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  student  body.  Miss 
Ouinn  extended  the  welcome  to  the  Freshman  Class.  Nomina- 
tions for  the  various  societies  concluded  the  meeting. 

On  Thursday,  October  18,  a  special  meeting  of  the  U.  A. 
was  called.  Sr.  De  La  Salle,  faculty  adviser,  reminded  the 
students  of  the  pledge  and  stressed  the  necessity  of  more  prompt 
payment  of  U.  A.  dues  and  Athletic  fees.  November  1  was  set 
for  the  final  date  for  the  appointment  of  U.  A.  moneys.  Sr.  De 
La  Salle  requested  the  support  of  every  member  for  a  successful 
administration. 


**£*££  maris  The    Stella    Maris    Circle    has    unanimously 

chosen  Miss  Margaret  Piggott,  President.  Miss 
Dorothy  Bird  has  been  elected  Secretary  and  Miss  Helen  New- 
man, Treasurer.  Owing  to  the  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ing and  the  consequent  shortage  of  room,  the  Thanksgiving 
Dance  will  not  take  place  this  year.  However,  tentative  plans 
for  a  Bridge  are  being  discussed,  pending  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

day  The  Catholic  Medical  Missions  Board  set  aside  Thurs- 

day, the  eighteenth  of  October,  the  feast  of  St.  Luke, 
the  physician,  as  a  fitting  day  for  the  special  remembrance  of 
mission  workers  in  fields  afar.  The  Misses  Collette  Bourke, 
Margaret  Piggott,  Grace  Weglein,  Ann  Marie  Dolan,  Margaret 
Murphy  and  Ruth  Willmann  comprised  the  committee  which 
presented  the  Mission  Tags  to  the  donors  of  spiritual  offerings. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Tag  Day  has  inaugurated  a  new  spirit  of 
giving  both  spiritual  and  material  aid  to  the  foreign  missions. 

dance  Because  of  the  late  reopening  of  College,  the  usual 
Hallowe'en  Dance  was  supplanted  by  the  Fall  Dance 
held  on  November  9.  Miss  Mary  Dehler  and  her  Committee, 
Irene  Roth,  Helen  Harrison,  Catharine  Fournier,  Amy  Fraas, 
and  Helen  Farrell,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the 
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dance.    The  place  was  the  Park  Central,  the  music  the  Park  Cen- 
tral Orchestra,  the  spirit  festive  and  gay. 

peom.R  The  Senior  Promenade  is  the  crowning  social  event 
in  the  history  of  every  class.  The  Class  of  '29  has  laid 
plans  accordingly.  A  knowing  committee  has  chosen  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,  the  initial  evening  of  the  merriest  week  of  the 
whole  year,  for  the  Supper  Dance  at  the  Biltmore.  Miss  Irene 
Roth  is  Honorary  Chairman  and  Miss  Marie  Cunningham, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  consists  of  Catherine  Savino, 
Virgile  Doyle,  Helen  Delany,  Frances  McGuire,  Catherine  Sab- 
batino,  Gertrude  Jones,  Phyllis  Townsend,  Catherine  Bett  and 
Eileen  Lavin. 


ALUMNAE   NOTES 

mbSSsg  °n  Monday»  October  8,  the  first  Alumnae  Meeting 
of  the  year  was  held.  Miss  Dorothy  Willmann  pre- 
sided. The  program  for  the  year  was  discussed  and  committees 
were  formed.  As  a  profession  of  loyalty  to  the  school,  the 
Alumnae  volunteered  to  raise  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  library 
of  the  new  college  building.  Miss  Mary  McGinnis,  '25,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

The  new  members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Alumnae 
for  1928-1929,  elected  at  the  first  meeting,  are:  Agnes  Corry, 
'25 ;  Catharine  Hannan,  '25 ;  Catherine  Keeley,  '25 ;  Margaret 
Normile,  '27 ;  Anna  Schrage,  '27 ;  and  Virginia  Stack,  '28. 

Father  Dillon  addressed  the  meeting  of  October  8.  The 
Dean  described  "The  Policy  and  Aims  of  St.  Joseph's  College." 

eollR  "  Several  of  the  Alumnae  have  done  extensive  post- 
graduate study.  M.A.  degrees  from  Fordham  Univer- 
sity were  received  this  year  by  Ella  Manning,  '25;  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Carty,  '26;  Mary  Greene,  '26;  Irene  Lent,  '26;  Marietta  Rocke- 
feller, '26;  and  Helen  Stewart,  '26.  Mary  Stack,  '27,  was 
awarded  an  M.A.  at  Columbia  University.  Anna  McDonald  re- 
ceived an  LL.B.  from  Brooklyn  Law  School,  and  has  passed  the 
Bar  examination.  Mary  Huschle  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Jurisprudence,  magna  cum  laude,  from  St.  Laurence 
University.  Of  the  class  of  '28,  Margaret  McNulty,  Virginia 
Stack  and  Elinor  Woods  are  on  the  way  to  M.A.  degrees  at 
Columbia. 

i.  f.  c.  a.         Miss  Dorothy  Willmann,  President  of  St.  Joseph's 
Alumnae,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  I.  F.  C.  A. 
Luncheon  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Saturday,  October  6. 
Her  topic  was  "The  Loyal  Alumna  and  the  School." 
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S5dAwedd?ngs        Engagements  and  weddings  are  always  inter- 
esting  items  of   Alumnae   News.      Here   are 
some  recent  notices : 

'2S  Ida  O'Connor  was  married  to  Norbit  W.  Smith,  July 
14.     Their  wedding  trip  was  taken  abroad. 

*25  Catherine  Hannan's  engagement  to  Arthur  Hines  has 
been  announced.  The  wedding  will  take  place  this  fall.  Mil- 
dred Hayes'  engagement  to  Vincent  Donahue  has  been  an- 
nounced. Dorothy  Dempsey  was  tendered  a  shower  by  the 
members  of  the  class  of  '25  at  Ethel  Sherrie  Baxter's.  On  June 
30  she  was  married  to  Ensign  Ambrose  Crowley,  U.  S.  N. 
Margaret  Lynch  was  married  to  Arthur  O'Toole  on  July  26. 

'26  On  May  10,  Gladys  Reardon  married  Joseph  Hughes. 
The  class  of  '26  entertained  Kathryn  Fischer  at  a  shower  on 
June  29  at  the  home  of  Agnes  McShane.  Miss  Fischer's  mar- 
riage to  James  Tracy  took  place  on  July  1.  On  the  following 
day,  Violet  Farrell  was  married  to  Patrick  Carty. 

births  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Hillman  announce  the  birth  of  a 

son,    Everett,    Jr.      Mrs.    Hillman    was    Helyne 
Straub,  '26. 
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OLD  SHIPS 

Out  on  the  horizon — beyond  the  furthest  star 

Is  the  harbor  of  an  island  where  the  lost  ships  are; 

Ail  along  their  silent  quays  the  dead  winds  sigh, 

Where  the  dark  riggings  of  the  ships  loom  black  against  the  sky. 

But  in  the  pallid  moonlight,  in  the  driving  rain, 

The  ships  will  slip  their  moorings  and  plough  the  deep  again, 
With  all  their  banners  flying,  and  all  their  top-sails  spread, 

And  all  their  rolling,  spray-wet  decks  peopled  by  the  dead. 

When  the  north  wind  is  howling,  when  the  trades  come  singing 
past — 

Whistling  through  the  cordage  and  tugging  at  each  mast, 
When  the  sea's  face  is  shrouded,  in  the  dim  sepulchral  light 

Of  a  lone  star  shining  they  come  sailing  through  the  night. 

Stately  Spanish  galleon — clipper  ship  of  long  ago, 

With  torn  and  tattered  mainsails  that  once  were  as  the  snow, 

Little  Yankee  frigate — all  plunging  through  the  sea, 

With  phantoms  for  their  helmsmen  and  their  ports  a  mystery. 

Forever  will  the  seven  seas  their  ghostly  presence  feel — 
A  shining  path  of  water  trampled  by  a  shadowy  keel — 
A  will-o'-the-wisp  lamp  burning  with  a  ivan,  unearthly  glow, 
With  a  seamen's  chantey  rising  from  a  cabin  far  below. 

Adele  McCabe,  '31. 


LEGENDS   OF   NEW   YORK 

HE  legendry  of  our  country  is  representative  of  its  early 
life.  In  the  stories  which  cluster  round  the  City  and 
State  of  New  York  we  do  not  find  the  dainty  chivalry 
of  Arthurian  romance  but  rather  the  element  of  prac- 
ticality which  distinguished  the  sturdy  Dutch  burghers. 

Volckert  Jan  Pietersen  Van  Amsterdam  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  prosperous  bake-shop,  located  in  the  thriving  village  of 
Albany.  As  he  sat  in  his  shop  on  New  Year's  Eve,  dreaming 
of  the  success  the  year  1664  held  in  store  for  him,  an  old  woman 
entered. 

"Give  me  a  dozen  New  Year's  cookies,"  she  demanded 
shrilly. 

"Veil,  you  needn'  sbeak  so  loud.  I  ain'd  deaf,"  said  the 
baker  as  he  handed  her  a  dozen  cakes. 

"Give  me  a  dozen,"  cried  the  woman.  "There  are  only 
twelve  here!" 

"Veil,"  said  the  baker,  "if  you  vant  anodder,  go  to  the 
duyvil  and  get  it!" 

Perhaps  she  took  him  at  his  word  for  after  that  Volckert 
seemed  to  be  attended  by  evil  spirits.  They  pulled  his  hair,  stole 
his  cakes  and  ruined  his  trade.  In  desperation  the  baker  in- 
voked the  aid  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  good  saint  promptly  ap- 
peared and  reproached  him  for  his  greed.  After  delivering  a 
sermon  on  charity  he  vanished  and  there  remained  in  his  stead 
the  identical  old  hag  who  had  caused  all  the  trouble.  She  re- 
peated her  demand  for  a  dozen  cakes ;  the  baker  gave  her  thirteen 
and  the  spell  was  broken.  Had  not  the  patriots  been  such  shrewd 
business  men  we  might  still  have  thirteen  as  the  "bakers'  dozen." 

When  Rip  Van  Winkle  chose  the  Hudson  Valley  for  the 
scene  of  his  long  sleep  he  clothed  it  forever  with  an  air  of 
mystery.  There  is  a  section  above  125th  Street  called  Spuyten 
Duyvil  from  which  in  former  days  a  ferry  ran  to  the  opposite 
shore.  When  the  English  invaded  New  Netherlands,  the  com- 
mander of   the   fort  wished   to   arouse   the   inhabitants   of   the 
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lower  valley  to  action  and  therefore  sent  Anthony  Van  Corlaer, 
the  most  famous  trumpeter  in  the  garrison,  to  sound  the  alarm. 
After  taking  leave  of  four  or  five  ladies,  each  of  whom  believed 
herself  to  be  the  damsel  of  his  heart,  the  gallant  Anthony  set 
forth.  It  was  a  stormy  night  and  the  ferry  was  not  running. 
He  swore  a  mighty  oath  that  he  would  cross  the  river  "En 
Spuyt  den  Duyvil."  Halfway  across,  his  Satanic  majesty,  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  fish,  seized  Anthony  and  dragged  him  down. 
The  trumpeter  rose  again,  blew  a  last,  mighty  blast  on  the 
trumpet  and  sank.  His  failure  resulted  in  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  New  Netherlands  but  Anthony's  call  has  never  been 
silenced  and  he  may  be  heard  on  any  stormy  night  at  Spuyten 
Duvil. 

The  Indian  tales  of  New  York  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  hardy  Dutchmen.  The  Catskills  they  called  On-Ti-Ora, 
the  "Mountains  of  the  Sky."  The  mountians  were  formerly 
the  bones  of  a  cannibalistic  monster  whom  the  Great  Spirit  had 
bewitched  in  answer  to  the  red  men's  prayers.  After  this  trans- 
formation they  became  the  home  of  a  witch  who  controlled  the 
weather  in  the  valley  below.  She  held  back  the  night  while  the 
day  reigned,  for  the  two  were  fierce  enemies.  When  the  lustre 
of  the  old  moons  faded  she  hung  new  crescents  in  their  places. 
From  the  old  ones  she  cut  tiny  stars  for  the  heavens.  Some 
said  that  whenever  a  star  shot  through  the  sky  it  was  the  weather 
witch  starting  a  new  star  on  its  course.  The  Indians  saw  her 
often,  sitting  upon  a  mountain  top  spinning  silvery  clouds  and 
blowing  them  gently  westward.  Her  moods  were  not  always 
so  gentle  and  woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  when  they 
aroused  her  wrath.  Then,  she  loosed  the  flood-gates  of  heaven 
and  sent  forked  lightning  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 

Her  favorite  spot  was  a  lake  near  Garden  Rock.  An  Indian 
hunter  who  had  lost  his  way  chanced  to  discover  it.  There 
were  several  gourds  lying  in  the  notches  of  trees.  He  took  one 
and  hurried  away.  In  his  haste,  he  stumbled,  the  gourd  fell  and 
broke.  On  the  spot  a  mighty  spring  rose  and  swept  the  unfor- 
tunate man  to  the  Kaaterskill  clove  where  he  perished  on  the 
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rocks  below.  But  the  torrent  never  stopped  and  Kaaterskill 
Creek  still  flows  today.  When  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the 
land,  they  called  the  mountains  Katzbergs  because  of  the  pan- 
thers and  wildcats  that  inhabited  them  but  the  witch  still  per- 
forms her  duties  over  beautiful  On-Ti-Ora. 

Still  other  legends  are  woven  around  individual  mountains. 
That  told  of  Anthony's  Nose  is  one  of  the  oddest.  Anthony 
was  a  trooper  whose  nose,  because  of  his  assiduous  devotion 
to  the  tankard,  rivaled  the  lowly  beet  in  color.  His  commander's 
ship  was  at  that  time  anchored  on  the  river  near  the  mountain 
that  now  bears  the  name  of  this  prominent  feature.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  as  Anthony  was  leaning  over  the  ship's  railing  a 
sturgeon  rose  to  the  river's  surface.  A  beam  of  the  setting  sun 
struck  the  trooper's  nose  and  the  fiery  dart,  entering  the  fish, 
killed  him.  It  was  the  first  sturgeon  killed  in  these  parts  and 
the  commander's  delight  was  expressed  in  perpetuating  An- 
thony's weapon  in  the  lofty  mountain. 

Teresa  Schreiber,  '30. 


PRIDE 

You  stretched  forth  a  hand  to  help  me 

But  I  looked  beyond  and  above  it. 

You  analyzed  me  with  eyes  of  love 

But  I,  listening,  did  not  pretend  to  hear. 

Your    friendship,    sympathy    and    understanding 

Were  like  so  many  evening  stars; 

They  showed  me  the  path  in  the  black  night 

And  I  laughed  at  them  in  the  daytime. 

Now  the  ray  has  flickered  and  smouldered 

I  grope,  alone,  in  the  darkness. 

It  takes  only  one  to  build  a  wall 

But  two  must  drag  it  down. 

Helen  Bennett,  '30. 


ELEANORA   DUSE 

AS  Leonardo  da  Vinci  endowed  with  prophetic  vision 
when  he  painted  Mona  Lisa?  Or  did  he  really  see 
through  the  dazzling  vistas  of  the  ages  the  woman  of 
a  thousand  memories — Eleanora  Duse?  However 
strange  it  may  seem,  Signora  Duse  was  a  living  Mona 
Lisa  until  her  death  several  years  ago. 

What  was  it  that  compelled  even  critics  to  speak  of  her  as 
something  holy  and  apart?  The  most  iconoclastic  of  their  circle, 
when  his  scathing  tongue  could  find  nothing  to  condemn,  turned 
away  and  left  her  honored  by  his  silence.  An  understanding 
of  the  human  heart  which  made  possible  the  realization  of  any 
role_ this  was  her  genius.  As  a  result,  she  never  acted;  she 
simply  lived  each  part  as  you  and  I  live  ours. 

It  could  never  be  said  that  she  swayed  an  audience  and  held 
them  by  mere  physical  attraction.  She  inspired  but  did  not 
consume,  and  in  her  passing  left  behind  her  sacred  memories. 
To  appeal  to  the  senses  alone  was  never  her  aim.  Unnecessary 
gestures  and  hysterical  deportment  were  alien  to  her  nature  and 
desires.  In  her  art  there  was  the  greatest  "economy  of  means" 
which  made  for  realism  and  truthful  representation.  Her  great 
depth  of  feeling,  marvelously  under  control,  her  perfect  poise, 
and  her  voice  of  unusual  sweetness— these  combined  with  her 
great  power  of  understanding  made  her  what  she  was.  Un- 
knowingly she  was  often  an  inspiration  to  many,  and  among 
the  many  that  looked  to  her  for  light  was  Reinhardt,  the  great 
producer.  The  woman  of  a  thousand  memories  once  seen  could 
never  be  forgotten. 

On  her  farewell  visit  to  the  States,  Signora  Duse  included 
in  her  repertoire  three  plays  which  emphasized  the  theme  of 
mother  love.  Of  these,  "Cosi  Sia"  or  "Thy  Will  Be  Done,"  a 
new  play,  was  more  than  significant.  The  tragedienne  had  not 
lingered  long  on  American  soil  when  she  really  said  "Cosi  Sia" 
to  her  Creator.  At  the  time  when  she  portrayed  the  stellar  char- 
acter of  this  mystery  play,  she  was  well  advanced  in  years  and 
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had  suffered  much.  As  the  mother  in  "Cosi  Sia,"  she  was  per- 
fectly suited  for  the  part;  the  shadow  of  Calvary  had  fallen 
upon  her.  She  too,  was  tired  in  many  ways,  and  her  heart  was 
broken  by  one  whom  she  had  considered  her  friend.  The  hoary 
head  that  bowed  in  the  play  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  not 
then  distant  day  when  Signora  Duse  humbly  bowed  her  head 
in  resignation  and  went  home  to  her  God.  Were  not  those 
words  which  she  said  in  the  drama  a  short  while  before  her 
death  expressive  of  herself,  "I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  it's 
so  .  .  .  it's  getting  higher  and  harder  every  time  ...  I  walked 
and  walked  and  didn't  seem  to  get  anywhere.  That's  why  I 
reached  here  with  the  setting  sun.  And  now  I  haven't  strength 
enough  to  go  back.     I  am  too  tired  ?" 

Julia  Gubitosi,  '30. 


WHITE   ECHO 

VER  the  hot  sands  of  Egypt  wandered  a  sorrow-stricken 
people.  The  skies  hung  heavy  with  clouds,  the  air  was 
thick  and  heavy  with  dust,  there  was  no  sun.  Blindly 
and  frantically  they  searched  the  desert  for  a  path  that 
might  lead  them  out  of  their  distress.  All  were  sad 
and  desolate.  A  people  was  outlawed  from  its  God.  Then  unto 
one  Mary  in  the  City  of  Bethlehem  a  child,  Jesus,  was  born. 
New  stars  and  brighter  shone  in  the  heavens,  the  winds  made 
magic  music  on  the  trees,  every  living  thing  was  glad.  To  man 
a  Redeemer  was  born.  Man's  shackles  were  loosed,  his  bonds 
were  cut,  and  in  the  glory  of  the  moment  he  gave  praise  to 
Mary,  the  cause  of  our  joy.  As  then,  so  do  we  now  call  to 
you  down  the  murky  vale  of  years — "Pray  for  us,  hear  you 
our  plea." 

It  is  a  busy  day  in  the  Great  Metropolis.  Mighty  masses 
of  masonry  throb  with  the  pulse  of  industry.  In  the  chasmed 
streets  the  crowds  surge  through  the  halting  traffic.  Sundry 
rattles  and  roars  lend  volume  to  the  ever  swelling  tones  of  the 
city.  Here  midst  the  raucous  shouts  of  the  mart  and  the  dron- 
ing hum  in  the  industrial  center,  the  day's  bargaining  and  bar- 
tering are  done.  Thus  are  we  whirled  about  in  the  eddying 
vortex  of  living.  Nothing  but  strife  and  struggle — "Mary, 
queen  of  peace,  pray  for  us." 

Yea,  man,  you  have  climbed  into  the  skies  with  your  great 
and  grand  edifices,  you  have  calculated  the  parsecs  of  the  heavens, 
you  have  exploited  the  treasures  of  this  earth  of  ours.  Mary, 
you  stifle  our  egotism,  you  still  our  vapid  applause,  you  purge 
our  infamous  beings.  Ere  the  powerful  sledge  of  years  crushes 
our  man-made  marvels  into  nothingness — "Mary,  seat  of  wis- 
dom, pray  for  us." 

COLLETTE  BOURKE,  '29. 


A  FANTASY 

Characters  :  A  boy ;  a  girl ;  a  man ;  the  owner  of  a  house. 
Scene:  Entrance  to  the  rich  man's  house — at  dusk. 


Boy   (dreamily)  :     I  think  I  should  like  to  play 

With  rainbows,  or  with  raindrops,  or 

At  night,  with  falling  stars  that  I  may  catch 

And  follow  where  they  go. 

Girl  (more  practical)  :  I  too 

Am  growing  weary  of  this  leaden  ball  and 

stick 
And  want  new  playthings.     But  the  things 

you  seek 
We'll  never  have  for  playthings;  they  are 

beauty 
And  one  never  finds  such  beauty. 

Boy:  If  you  seek, 

You  will. 

Girl:  But  that  is  only  dreaming.     And  you 

can  never 
Make  your  dreams  come  true.     When  I  was 

young, 
Quite  smaller  than  I  am,  my  father  bought 

me  toys. 
But  he  was  poor. 

Boy:  And  died? 

Girl  :  No. 

One   day   there   was   a   doll,    so   pretty,    so 

petite ! 
She   talked    and    moved    her    eyes,    until    I 
thought 
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That  she  was  not  a  doll,  but  playmate.    Such 

a  face 
Of  joy  and  laughing  smile  and  dress  of  gold. 
And  all  that  day  I  prayed  that  I  could  have 

her. 

And  did  your  prayer  come  true? 

Why  yes — 
That  night  my  father  brought  the  doll  to  me 
And  kissed  me,  being  happy.     And  when  I 

was  about 
To  kiss  him  too,  three  men  stood  there,  with 

papers 
Which   they    read.      And   then   my    father, 

who  grew  white 
Just  took  the  doll  and  said  he  would  return 

with  it. 
And  then  they  all  went  out — and  that  was 

all. 

Your  father? 

Stole,  not  bought  the  doll — 

But  where  is  he,  your  father,  now? 

I  do  not  know.     I  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand. 
I  only  heard  the  neighbors  say  he  went  away 
To  where  all  others  who  desire  beauty  go. 
And  that  is  why  I'm  sure  you  cannot  get 
Your  rainbow  or  your  stars. 

Why  that's  not  true. 
I'll  tell  you  though,  I'll  write  a  letter,  asking 

for 
Some  gold,  with  which  we'll  buy  these  things. 

There  must  be 
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Someone  who  was  like  us  once,  and  will  help 

us.     Come ! 
Help  me  write  the  letter. 

Girl:  Both  of  us  will  write  it. 

Both   (writing)  :  "We  are  tired  of  playing  with  the  usual  toys. 
We  want  golden  castles  instead. 
We  want  silver  echoes,  and  snow-white  birds 
And    fairy   lagoons   and   crowns    for   our 
head; 

And  laughing  rainbows  for  swings,  and  stars 
To  toss;  and  chocolate  dreams  full  score — 

If  you  give  us  the  gold  to  buy  these  with 
We'll  believe  in  beauty  forevermore." 

Boy  :  There !   that   will   do ;   there   isn't  much   of 

song  to  it. 
But  they  will  know  it's  poetry — when  they 

read 
The  rhyme.     Come!  we  will  pin  it  on  this 

door 
And  come  again  tonight. 

(Exeunt.) 

(Dark  figure  of  a  man  enters,  with  bag 
on  shoulders.  Passes  door,  and  looks  curi- 
ously at  it;  looks  about  cautiously  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  has  seen  him,  and  reads 
the  letter  slowly.  Look  of  surprise  passes 
over  his  face.) 

Man  :  The  writing  is  the  same ! 

The  childish  scrawl — it  has  not  changed.     I 

mind 
I  taught  that  "t,"  so  straight.     And  she  still 

wants  her  dolls — 
And  silver  things!     I  am  glad;  I  thought 
They  would  have  changed  her  when  I  left. 
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This  bag  will  be  my  last  attempt  to  mitigate 
My  crime  against  the  gods  of  beauty  and 

of  truth.     In  it 
Are  my  savings,  now  these  seven  years.     I 

shall  not  see  her; 
She  would  know  me,  cry  my  name;  and  then 

her  friends  would  taunt  me. 
She  would  then  be   sorry  she  remembered. 

But  I  will  leave  my  gold 
That  for  them,  it  may  keep  faith  with  beauty, 

as  I  did  not. 
They  can  buy  their  silver  ships  and  sail  on 

silver  seas 
To  silver  fairy-land,  and  swing  in  rainbows — 
'With   this  gold.     And  they   in  beauty  will 

believe 
Forevermore. 

(He  sets  dozen  bag.  (It  clinks  as  it  falls) 
and  exits  quickly.  Boy  and  girl  return  to 
stage.  Boy  espies  bag,  as  if  he  had  expected 
it.  Both  open  it  with  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise and  joy.) 

It  is  not  true — that  thing  you  said, 
That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  beauty.  See! 
The  proof. 

Why  yes!     It  is  all  true  again — 
And  we  can  play  with  silver  echoes  and  be — 

(Alan,  owner  of  house  opens  door  quick- 
ly. He  is  suspicious  of  everybody  and  quite 
narrozv-minded.) 

Two  thieves !  It  can't  be  yours ;  you  must 
have  stolen  it — 

And  you  bring  stolen  goods  to  my  fair  gar- 
den.    Base 
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Girl: 


Ingratitude,  when  I  have  let  you  play  here, 

day  by  day. 
Scoundrels!     Never  will  I  further  place  my 

trust 
In  false  and  feigned  innocence  again. 


Boy: 

But  sir! 

Owner: 

No  word! 

Girl: 

That  letter  was  our — 

Owner  : 

Signal!  Countersign 

No  matter  what  the  name — 

Boy: 

That  bag  of  gold — 

Owner: 

Explains  itself — in  your  possession.     L 

it  here;  I  will  return  it 

To  the  law.    Take  this  as  punishment :  never 
more  to  come 

To  my  fair  gardens,  pick  of  my  fair  flow- 
ers, play 

In  my  broad  fields.     But  go!  you  thieves! 

Beyond  this  place — and  live  as  best  you  can 

Without  the  beautiful  sky  and  these  big  trees 

And  roses,   lilies,  pansies,  all — no  garlands 
now ; 

No  more  lovely  days  for  you! — Thieves! 

( Exit . ) 

I  told  you  it  was  vain — it  always  is — to  ask 
For  lovely  things.    There's  no  such  thing  as 

beauty.     What  good 
The   seeking   then?     Our   seeking  came   to 

nought. 
No   answer   to   our   prayer — and   now   our 

friend 
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Is  friend  no  longer — we  will  never  see  him 

more. 
It  was  in  vain  to  ask;  it  always  is. 

Not  always. 
Since  we  were  young  we've  played  in  this, 
his  garden. 

But  outside 
Beyond  this  wall,  there  may  be  other  gar- 
dens fairer.     Come, 
We'll  see. 

Elinor  A.  Parks,  '29. 


BLUE 

HEN  the  Master  quickened  creation  with  daubs  of  col- 
or, He  must  have  lavished  all  His  blue  pigment  on  the 
sky  and  sea.  Nature  stood,  gaudy  in  her  vermillions, 
purples,  greens.  Not  a  touch  of  blue  was  given  save 
for  the  tiny  flowers  as  the  forget-me-not  or  the  violet 
that  caught  the  drippings  from  His  brush  as  He  stroked  the  ex- 
panse of  heavenly  canopy. 

Man  looked  upward  to  Him,  the  Truth,  and  saw  blue.  No 
color  is  nearer  to  heaven ;  no  color  so  far  from  earth.  Man  can 
extract  perfume  from  the  flower  or  green  from  the  leaves  but 
the  blue  remains  forever  mysteriously  in  the  sea  and   sky. 

Of  all  hues,  blue  means  softness,  simplicity,  innocence,  truth. 
From  the  tenderest  flower,  the  forget-me-not,  through  the  in- 
fant blue  eyes  that  are  man's  glimpse  of  heaven,  through  the 
sky  that  lifts  the  poet's  soul  and  rouses  the  artist's,  through  the 
bands  that  mark  the  philosopher's  gown,  blue  symbolizes  the  del- 
icacies of  this  mundanity- 

It  appears  to  be  God's  preserved  and  favored  color.  He 
placed  it  where  it  would  not  tarnish  or  fade.  He  made  it  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is  genuine  beauty.  To  wash  it  in  where  it 
would  ever  be  inspiration  to  man's  mind,  He  scraped  His  palette 
almost  dry;  to  make  the  quantities  that  ensconce  the  worlds 
beyond  and  the  depths  below — He  scraped  it  nigh  to  dryness, 
ay;  He  kept  a  part,  part  of  His  cherished  tint,  to  give  to  earth 
His  only  blue  gift — His  mother's  mantle. 

Frances  McGuire,  '29. 

AT  THE  FOOT  OF  OUR  STREET 

At  the  foot  of  our  street  is  the  ferry  house  with  clock  tower  tall, 

And  over  it  nightly  the  sun  sinks — passing — to  fall 

Into  the  river  behind  it — lost  to  my  sight, 

And  over  my  roof  comes  Hesper,  to  say  it's  night. 

Dorothy  G.  Bird,  '30. 


EBB   AND    FLOW 

HAVE  trudged  down  the  snow-beaten  path  of  a  road 
in  the  dusk  of  evening  when  the  trees  took  on  fantastic 
shapes  and  icicles  hung  from  their  branches.  The  air 
seems  charged  at  such  a  time  with  vitality,  hope  and 
courage,  while  every  gust  of  bracing  wind  carries  an 
inspired  thought  for  the  future.  But  I  have  known  this  identi- 
cal scene  to  take  on  a  different  aspect,  a  time  when  the  slippery 
snow  underfoot  speaks  only  of  possible  colds  and  the  insistent 
wind  which  steals  through  buttonholes  and  creeps  up  sleeves 
make  one  long  for  the  equator  and  June.  Reason  can  guide  to  no 
apparent  cause  for  this  decided  change  in  viewpoint  and  yet — 
there  must  be  something  which  one  day  prompts  one  to  add  to 
the  canvas  with  a  sure  and  capable  stroke,  and  the  next  to  sub- 
tract  from  the  glories  thereon  to   find  only  reality  beyond. 

There  are  moments  when  an  intangible  wall  seems  to  rise 
up  from  the  void  surrounding  one's  circle  of  life,  cutting  off 
completely  for  a  time  the  customary  power  of  vision;  all  within 
the  tiny  sphere  seems  meaningless,  void  and  dull.  Then,  unac- 
countably, there  is  a  widening  of  the  circle  and  the  most  prosaic 
of  earthly  things  takes  to  itself  a  lustre. 

Rarer  still  are  those  moments,  illumined  by  the  light  of  en- 
thusiasm, which,  like  a  flash  in  the  canopy  of  heaven,  in  the 
blackness  of  a  summer  storm,  penetrates  everything  around  us 
and  adds  to  its  beauty  and  splendor.  Hope  draws  with  confident 
fingers  and  reveals  possibilities  whose  existence  was  unknown. 
A  resoluteness  takes  a  firm  hold  on  the  spirit.  A  vital  force 
somewhere  within  is  stirred  and  you  rise  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 
You  have  a  vision  of  the  best  that  is  in  you  and  for  one  fleeting 
moment  you  live  it.  What  causes  the  light  suddenly  to  vanish 
like  a  candle  snuffed  in  the  snow?  The  world  is  essentially  the 
same.  You  are  essentially  the  same.  Your  will  attempts  to 
force  you  to  the  responsiveness  you  recall  having  experienced. 
But  your  best  directed  efforts  are  futile.  All  the  magic  is  gone. 
The  world  keeps  up  its  incessant  pace  and  you  find  that  you 
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continue  too,  partly  because  habit  is  a  thing  so  dear  to  you,  part- 
ly because  of  a  vestige  of  hope  which  whispers  that  some  day, 
as  inexplicably  as  the  last  time,  the  world  will  again  be  trans- 
formed. You  will  rise  on  the  wings  of  an  unseen  power  until 
your  eyes  look  once  again  over  the  wall  and  you  catch  sight  of 
the  garden  beyond. 

Helen  Bennett,  '30. 


FRIENDSHIP 

You  saw  me  coming  on  my  way  alone, 

With  eyes  downcast,  with  faltering  step,  and  slow. 

You  greeted  me  and  in  your  cheery  voice 
I  heard  the  song  of  birds  at  evenglow. 

You  taught  me  to  look  upward  and  to  see 

The  beauty  round  about  in  everything. 
You  showed  me  how  the  journey  is  made  short 

And  burdens  light  if  we  but  laugh  and  sing. 

Ajnd  now  that  you  have  gone  I  realize 

How  much  you  helped  me.     At  some  time  each  day 
I  say  a  little  prayer  and  hope  that  you 

May  find  true  happiness  on  life's  long  way. 

Marion  Baltes,  '31. 


TRINITY   CHURCH 

HE  tired  business  man  snatches  forty  winks,  sprightly 
stenographers  discuss  last  night's  party,  well  dressed 
bond  salesmen  consider  the  possibilities  for  next  sea- 
son's football  teams,  amorous  couples  strive,  somewhat 
unsuccessfully,  to  appear  indifferent.  And  the  ghosts 
of  Robert  Fulton  and  Alexander  Hamilton  smile  benignly. 
Other  less  important  shades  frown.  For  their  graves  serve  as 
benches  when  Trinity  churchyard's  coveted  out-of-door  "pews" 
are  occupied. 

One  of  Manhattan's  many  anomalies,  Trinity  Church,  is  sit- 
uated on  Broadway  at  Wall  Street.  In  1664,  when  lower  Xew 
York  was  farm  land,  the  territory  between  the  Battery  and 
Park  Row,  known  as  King's  Farm,  was  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  the  Church  of  England  in  America. 

The  first  Trinity  Church,  a  small  square  edifice  whose  in- 
terior was  graced  by  "gilt  busts  of  angels,  winged,"  pictures, 
two  glittering  chandeliers  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  prominent 
benefactors,  was  opened  for  worship  in  1693. 

William  Vesey,  the  first  rector,  instituted  a  number  of  reg- 
ulations, monarchical  in  tone.  Pews  were  distributed  according 
to  the  judgment  of  Vesey  upon  the  social  standing  of  the  occu- 
pants. Bachelors  were  isolated  in  especially  designated  pews. 
In  one  of  the  galleries  the  front  row  was  reserved  to  "houses- 
keepers,  masters  of  vessels  and  their  wives,  and  schoolmasters 
and  their  wives." 

On  September  21,  1776,  a  few  days  after  the  reoccupation 
of  Manhattan  by  the  British,  Trinity  Church  was  burned  in  the 
great  fire  which  destroyed  half  the  City.  A  second  structure 
was  erected  in  1788.  When,  some  fifty  years  later  this  was  con- 
demned, it  was  razed. 

The  present  building,  of  Jersey  sandstone,  late  Gothic  in 
architecture,  was  completed  in  1846.  For  many  years  this  prom- 
inent landmark  was  a  source  of  wonder.  Visitors  invariably 
ascended  to  the  stately  tower  which  commanded  excellent  views 
of  the  City.     Although  the  skyscrapers  which  tower  on  all  sides 
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now   dwarf   the    Church   and    spire,    Trinity    is    impervious    to 
change. 

Her  cemetery,  the  last  resting  place  of  so  many  great  and 
good  men  ''renowned  or  useful  in  their  generation"  furnishes 
a  rather  complete  record  of  the  City's  growth. 

One  of  the  larger  monuments,  that  of  Captain  James 
Lawrence,  a  naval  officer  who  was  killed  during  the  War  of 
1812,  is  enclosed  by  eight  cannons  captured  by  the  United  States. 
As  evidence  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Vestry  of  that  period 
we  quote  from  the  records  of  the  Church.  "By  order  of  the 
Vestry,  the  cannon  were  buried  so  deep  that  no  evidence  of 
triumph  should  be  paraded  before  the  public  eye,  so  as  to  seem 
unfriendly  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates." 

On  entering  the  church,  one  notes  the  doors  upon  whose  pan- 
els are  depicted  scenes  of  Eden,  the  banishment  from  Paradise, 
and  the  Last  Judgment.  These,  and  others  equally  admoni- 
tory, serve  to  enhance  the  atmosphere  of  security  which  per- 
vades the  interior. 

Austerity  of  treatment  in  the  church  proper  sets  in  relief  the 
imposing  splendor  of  the  sanctuary.  Involuntarily,  one's  eyes 
turn  to  the  marble  altar.  In  its  center  is  a  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion.    On  either  side  are  likenesses  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

Two  concessions  to  human  frailty,  deeply  cushioned  pews, 
and,  O  rare  discovery!  yielding  hassocks,  appeal  to  those  of 
us  who  have  long  associated  stiff  backs  and  indented  knees  with 
lengthy  services. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Trinity,  despite  the  continu- 
ous series  of  lawsuits  instituted  by  descendants  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  church  property,  is  the  richest  parish  in  the  world, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  point  out  that  a  city  which  boasts  a 
church  in  the  heart  of  its  financial  district  cannot  too  summarily 
be  termed  materialistic. 

Ironically,  one  wonders  whether  there  is  any  special  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  the  One-way  sign  at  Pine  Street  and 
Broadway  points  directly  into  Trinity's  venerable  graveyard. 

Helen  M.  Sullivan,  '29. 


ALLIGATOR,   WALK! 


N  the  growing  dusk  we  strolled  along  the  red  clay  foot- 
paths, awake  to  the  busy,  harmonious  hum  of  the  little 
woodfolk.  The  tap  of  the  woodpecker  and  the  chirp 
of  the  cricket  were  drowned  now  and  then  in  a  crow's 
caw,  or  the  scream  of  a  blue- jay  overhead.  And  once 
we  heard  the  torrential  song  of  the  bobolink,  ending  with  his 
soul  call.  The  pines  massed  themselves  against  the  sky — dark, 
with  here  and  there  a  shadowy  glimpse  of  white  birch  against 
the  black  background. 

The  path  brought  us  to  the  famous  natural  phenomenon, 
Alligator  Rock.  Only  the  open  jaws  of  the  alligator  were  vis- 
ible— the  smooth  roof  of  the  mouth  sloping  down  to  a  vague 
chasm.  Pointed,  graded  teeth  edged  the  lower  jaw,  teeth  thin 
in  front,  thicker  in  back.  He  must  be  a  very  old  alligator,  to 
stand  there  so  still,  so  patiently;  but,  if  old,  how  much  more 
vicious  and  sure  would  be  the  snap-to  of  those  jaws!  They  are 
large  enough  to  encompass  a  lamb  .... 

We  turned  away  to  fondle  a  wax-white  Indian  pipe  near 
a  stump.  How  delicately  distinguished  it  stood,  uncluttered  with 
vain  leaves,  more  calm  than  the  very  peace  it  symbolizes.  Could 
living  peace  be  ever  calm  as  this?    And — erect? 

A  sharp  crack! — followed  by  a  series  of  vocal  coughs  and 
chatters.  Had  those  ghastly  jaws  really  clicked — and  was  that 
truly  a  lamb  bleating  within?  But  no,  it  seemed  now  more  like 
the  cracking  of  a  twig,  and  a  squirrel  scolding  her  neighbor. 
The  jaws,  we  saw,  were  still  open,  stolidly  waiting. 

We  turned  back  to  our  frail  pipe — now  only  a  pale  shadow, 
until,  cold,  it  met  our  touch.  We  thought,  the  while,  of  old 
stories  of  alligators,  alligators  whose  roaring  in  spring  resem- 
bles distant  thunder.  Strange  creatures,  they!  But  then  we 
heard  a  brrr-umph.  Startled,  we  turned  back  to  our  stony  alli- 
gator. He  was  still  motionless.  There  was  no  hunger  nor 
spring  passion  here,  but  only  a  gray-in-green  remainder  of  those 
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distant  alligators  who  boldly  wait  among  the  bulrushes  to  snap 
at  timorous  victims. 

Hark,  that  must  have  been  an  old  bullfrog  in  the  pond  yon- 
der— crrr-unk,  crrr-unk;  he  slid  up  the  scale  to  C.  Crrr-unk — 
that  was  the  roar  like  distant  thunder! 

Ruth  C.  Willmann,  '30. 


SONG 

There  flows  a  river  from  your  heart  to  mine; 
Its  current  rushes   swift  and  straight  and  wide. 
Of  curving  banks  and  shoals  it  glistens  free. 
You  need  not  hoist  a  sail  upon  its  line 
Nor  touch  a  paddle  to  the  shining  tide; 
Unknowing,  willing  not,  you're  borne  to  me. 

It  is  not  mine  to  pass  between  its  shores, 
Its  ceasless  motion  turns  not,  river-true; 
Were  I  to  strain  for  life  upon  the  oars 
I  could  not  pull  upstream  to  come  to  you. 

Marjorie  M.  Murphy,  '29. 
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EDITORIALS 
NOONTIDE 

ECENTLY,  the  custom  of  daily  prayers  was  instituted 
at  the  college  and  from  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the 
girls  in  the  attendance  at  chapel,  it  seems  to  have  become 
already  an  institution  and  an  accepted  part  of  the  daily 
routine.  The  group  that  meets  each  noon  hour  at  chapel 
is  not  a  large  one  but  those  girls  who  have  given  these  few  mo- 
ments to  devotion  have  discovered  that  they  are  more  than  amply 
repaid  for  the  sacrifice.  The  quiet  and  beauty  of  our  chapel,  the 
prayers,  the  moment's  contemplation  serve  to  lift  us  momentarily 
from  the  mundane,  workaday  world  that  surrounds  us  and  hems 
us  in  during  the  day.  We  go  back  to  our  work,  to  our  classes, 
with  new  zest  after  the  brief  change. 

Why  not  all  make  a  special  endeavor  to  come  to  daily 
prayers?  They  are  held  for  us,  to  satisfy  our  need  and  we  feel 
confident  that  once  the  habit  has  been  formed,  once  our  interest 
in  them  is  aroused,  we  will  find,  as  all  who  attend  have  discov- 
ered before  us,  that  they  are  moments  to  be  welcomed  daily. 
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ON  IDEAS 

Recently,  we  overheard  someone  challenge  a  girl  emerging 
from  the  Latin  room,  "How  was  the  exam?"  The  girl  replied, 
"All  right.  But  you  had  to  have  ideas."  To  us,  this  seemed  a 
platitude.  We  never  yet  were  quizzed  and  could  answer  without 
ideas — false,  distorted  or  otherwise.  But  we  aren't  much  of  a 
bluff.  We  don't  even  waste  time  trying.  We're  a  dismal  failure 
in  that  line.  Maybe  that  accounts  for  our  hasty  judgment  on  the 
student's  utterance,  "You  had  to  have  ideas." 

Not  long  ago,  we  had  the  privilege  of  reading  an  examina- 
tion paper  of  very  remarkable  composition.  The  answer  was 
apparently  brilliant  and  expressed  in  unsually  fine  language. 
Some  of  the  words  used  had  never  entered  our  own  vocabulary. 
WTe  had  to  consult  a  dictionary.  It  was  really  a  prose  master- 
piece. But  the  most  astounding  feature  of  all  was  the  absolute 
lack  of  information  in  the  answer.  Not  only  did  it  reveal  ig- 
norance of  subject-matter,  but  it  contained  no  thoughts  what- 
ever. 

When  we  consider  this  feat,  we  question  our  verdict.  "You 
have  to  have  ideas."    We  wonder! 

SMALL  TALK 

After  the  mental  taxation  of  an  examination,  after  a  period 
of  concentrated  classroom  work,  the  most  complete  relaxation  is 
gained  by  sitting  down  and  "chewing  the  rag."  To  allow 
thoughts  and  conversation  to  ramble,  logically  or  not,  from 
tastes  in  sodas  to  styles  in  footwear  relieves  the  tension  of  tight- 
ened muscles  and  nerves,  brings  a  welcome  reaction  to  the  in- 
tellect. To  laugh  absurdly  at  any  incident  which  offers  itself, 
even  but  to  lapse  momentarily  into  insignificant,  irrelevant  mus- 
ings in  the  midst  of  a  trying  quiz,  lessens  the  strain,  revives  the 
wilting  head  and  hand. 

Small  talk  holds  its  place  in  literature  as  well  as  in  conver- 
sation and  thought.     Even  minds  of  superior  discrimination  are 
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occasionally  subject  to  that  Friday  night  desire  to  indulge  in 
written  frivolity  and  sentimental  lightness.  What  student  has 
not  learned  the  value  of  interrupting  Sunday  afternoon  prepara- 
tions for  a  scholastic  week  with  five  minutes  of  the  comic  sheet? 
The  status  of  small  talk  may  be  lowly  but  it  is  broad  as  well 
as  important.  It  need  not  strive  to  pass  the  pale  of  its  limits 
or  to  usurp  the  position  of  a  higher  intellectual  order. 


JUNIOR!  SOPHOMORE!  FRESHMAN! 

As  one  approaching  late  life  sees  his  friends  die  in  increasing 
numbers,  so  the  Senior  feels  that  those  who  made  her  concept  of 
St.  Joseph's  have  passed  on. 

Daily  along  Clinton  Avenue,  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  halls, 
one  meets  and  collides  with  another.  Apologies  that  might  be 
uttered  by  any  stranger  from  London  are  exchanged.  To  the 
upper  classman  who  has  lived  through  friendlier  days,  this  is  dis- 
heartening. A  smile  is  very  inexpensive.  Likewise  on  arriving 
in  the  morning,  one  surely  would  find  it  an  easier  task  to  say 
"good  morning"  than  to  take  the  trouble  to  drop  the  eyelids. 
Such  modesty  was  never  found  among  the  martyrs. 

At  least  make  the  Seniors  feel  happy  for  their  last  six  months 
as  "undergrads."  Bear  in  mind  that  this  distinction  among 
classes  will  soon  be  over  for  you. .  One  day  you  will  be  pressing 
forward  into  the  ranks  of  the  Alumnae.  You  will  feel  the  worth 
of  a  smile  when  you  arrive  as  a  new  member.  The  Alumnae  will 
feel  more  confident  in  the  addition  of  former  friends.  Make 
your  friendships  now  and  renew  them  then.  Remember  that 
every  Senior  wants  to  know  you  and  speak  with  you.  By  creat- 
ing this  attitude  we  can  make  St.  Joseph's  the  cozy  and  unified 
college  that  it  should  be  for  its  modest  dimensions.  In  spite  of 
growing  progress,  we  can  keep  together.  We  are  yet  considered 
among  the  "first"  students,  and  our  constancy  is  necessary  for 
building  that  foundation  which  is  still  under  way. 
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TIME 


Time  is  a  metaphysical  concept  which  implies  change,  suc- 
cession. Allthough  it  is  not  a  physical  something,  yet  man  has 
devised  a  system  of  measuring  time.  This  has  varied  in  every 
nation  and  its  formulation  has  been  determined  largely  by  re- 
ligious or  historical  considerations. 

Our  computation  is  that  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII  who  cor- 
rected the  Julian  Calendar.  The  Council  of  Nice  was  taken  as 
the  starting  point  in  estimating  the  error  made  by  Julius  Caesar. 
In  that  year,  325  A.  D.,  the  vernal  equinox  fell  correctly  on 
March  twenty-first.  In  1582,  the  year  of  Pope  Gregory's  investi- 
gation, the  vernal  equinox  fell  on  March  eleventh.  To  correct 
the  discrepancy,  he  set  the  Calendar  ahead  ten  days,  reckoning 
from  the  Council  of  Nice.  Chronologers  claim  that  he  should 
have  set  it  ahead  twelve  days  and  that  we  are  now  celebrating 
January  first  two  days  behind  the  real  Calendar. 

No  serious  consequences  depend  upon  the  accurate  incidence 
of  January  first  in  1929.  Another  new  year  is  with  us.  Prob- 
ably the  major  consideration  of  interest  to  most  of  us  would 
be— 

Have  I  spent  my  time  profitably  in  1928? 

What  can  I  do  to  in  1929  to  make  my  life  worthwhile? 

SECOND  WIND 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  we  go  off  with  a  bang,  our  va- 
cation-bound mentalities  responding  to  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercise as  if  at  the  crack  of  a  pistol.  Enthusiasm,  relaxation  in 
work,  continue  perhaps  into  the  second  month.  And  then  sud- 
denly we  find  ourselves  jogging  along  heartlessly  enough,  breath 
coming  in  jerks,  muscles  tired,  feet  lifting  heavily  from  week- 
end to  week-end. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  is  slept  away  before  we  realize  it  and 
we  are  on  the  same  old  track,  term  reports  and  outside  readings 
looming  ominously  before  us.     With  the  Christmas  holidays  we 
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are  given  a  chance  to  catch  our  breath  and  swing  out  again  in 
second  wind.  The  heaviness  and  tiredness  are  not  so  keen,  not 
so  unbearable.    The  jogging  comes  a  little  more  naturally. 

We  are  preparing  now  to  make  the  final  sprint.  We  know 
how  much  depends  on  it.  If  we  lagged  earlier  in  the  race  we 
may  be  able  to  make  it  up  now.  If  we  made  a  good  start  and 
steadily  gained  ground  we  must  not  slow  up,  even  a  little,  but 
must  double  our  strength.  We  cannot  drop  out  now  even  if  we 
are  aching  and  weary,  for  the  string  stretches  across  our  way 
just  ahead.  Let's  take  deep  breaths,  then,  head  back,  eyes 
straight  ahead  and  dig,  dig,  dig! 


AS   WE    LIKE   IT 

THE  FORMING  OF  AN  IDEAL 

(A  Vlaylet  with  a  Purpose) 

The  Scene:  Just  a  room.  A  hybrid  room,  nominally  a 
lunch-room,  theoretically  a  locker-room,  actually  the  retreat  of 
scholastic  Lucifers. 

The  Personages : 

Odyssia,  a  commuter. 

May,  a  foreigner  boarding  in  town. 

Helen,  a  native. 

May  and  Helen  are  seated  at  a  table  drawn  up  close  to  a  row 
of  lockers.  A  huge  tome  is  propped  up  before  them.  They  are 
looking  toward  the  door,  opposite.  Odyssia  enters,  briskly,  lug- 
ging an  assorted  mass  of  books,  which  she  drops  on  the  table. 

•I*  *P  *P  T* 

May  :  Will  you  look  at  it.  Will  you  look  at  it — the  violent 
complexion  of  her. 

Helen  :     Must  have  walked  from  Montauk  Point. 

May:  No.  She's  been  here  two  hours.  There's  a  man  in 
the  case. 

Odyssia  (with  a  high  seriousness)  :  Yes,  girls,  I'm  in  love. 

May  :  They  do  say  it's  a  disease.  She  looks  like  a  raging 
fever. 

Odyssia  :  It's  a  noble  emotion.  You  can't  comprehend 
what  a  portentous  power — . 

Helen  :  You  know,  that  reminds  me.  As  college  women, 
we  ought  to  formulate  an  ideal  we  can  refer  to  in  deciding — 
Oddie,  honest  Injun,  now,  what  sort  of  man  would  you  marry? 

May  :     I  know  what  I'd  look  for. 

Oddie  :     What  ? 
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May  :  Well,  first  of  all,  a  man  ought  to  have  some  sort  of 
religion,  and  for  a  husband,  it  should  be  the  same  as  mine.  And 
then,  a  moderate  income — . 

Helen  :     Ideal  combination. 

Oddie  (at  same  time)  :  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'd  marry  a  man 
of  a  different  religion. 

May:  It's  impossible.  Especially  if  he  has  very  definite 
convictions.     And  if  both  are  equally  mulish. 

Helen  :  I  think  you've  hit  it  there — I  think  religion  is  fifty 
per  cent  emotion,  and  temperamental  disagreements  are  likely  to 
be  pretty  hot. 

Oddie  :  I  don't  see  why,  if  a  man  is  tolerant — and  he  should 
be.  And  besides,  I  don't  see  why  he  should  be  made  to  change 
any  more  than  I. 

May  :  Well,  at  least  you'll  admit  he  ought  to  have  good 
moral  standards. 

Oddie  :  Yes,  of  course,  and  make  a  real  effort  to  live  up  to 
them.  But  I  wouldn't  sit  in  judgment  upon  him.  For  instance, 
I'd  marry  a  man  who  drank.     I  really  would. 

Helen  :     The  upkeep  on  sponges  is  cheaper. 

Oddie  :  I  mean — not  an  absolute  sot.  But  I'd  stand  for  it 
— well,  say,  once  a  month. 

Helen  :     It's  fine  good  company  he'd  be,  tipsy. 

May  :  That  stuff  ruins  the  constitution.  And  I'd  want  a 
man  in  good  health,  with  a  fine  heredity — . 

Oddie:     Heredity  or  heritage,  did  you  say,  May? 

May  (pulling  her  potential  mane)  :  Heredity,  and — . 

Oddie  :     Don't  do  that.     You'll  get  me  all  disheveled. 

May  :  Then  don't  interrupt  me.  My  husband  should  have 
an  education  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  my  own. 

Helen  :     Poor  man,  how  oppressively  erudite. 

May  :  Say,  you've  done  nothing  in  the  last  ten  minutes  but 
pan  me.  Who  started  this,  anyway?  Suppose  you  tell  us  what 
your  idea  of  the  ideal  is. 

Helen:    Presently;  I'm  mulling — . 
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Oddie  :  Well,  while  you  mull,  here's  the  rest  of  mine.  It's 
important  that  he  respect  me. 

Helen  :    Resume :    A  tipsy  pagan,  who  will  respect  her — . 

Oddie  (ignoring  her)  :  And  give  me  a  man  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  Above  all  things,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  sympathy,  and 
tolerance,  and  understanding,  and — . 

Helen  :  Bravo.  The  oratorical  finish.  I  sort  of  agree  with 
both  of  you.  Only,  you're  rather  hoggish.  All  I'd  ask  is  sin- 
cerity and  a  sense  of  humor. 

May  :  In  other  words,  she's  as  big  a  hog  as  the  rest  of  us. 
A  really  sincere  man  will  be  sincere  religiously,  morally,  socially 
and  what  have  you  ? 

Oddie:  And  humor  just  isn't  if  he  hasn't  at  least  a  scrap  of 
intelligence,  and  imagination,  and — . 

Helen  :  Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  think  you  can  cut  it 
down  any  more.  Sincerity  alone  is  hard  on  yourself,  and  wit 
alone  is  hard  on  the  other  fellow. 

Oddie  :     Elucidate. 

Helen  :  If  a  sincere  man  has  no  sense  of  humor,  he's  apt 
to  degenerate  into  mere  earnestness,  and — and — seriosity,  and 
worse.  It's  good  to  see  straight,  but  you've  got  to  see  all  round 
a  thing,  too.  You  know  the  pitiful  creature  who  can't  laugh  at 
himself.  And  then,  too,  wit  without  sincerity  is  detestably  cruel. 
(She  jumps  up,  suddenly.)  Well,  suppose  we  adjourn  the 
whosis.     I'm  getting  hungry. 

Oddie  :  There  it  is.  Carnal  creature.  Can't  uphold  her 
end  of  a  serious  discussion  without  yielding  to  her  low  craving 
for  food. 

May  (going  out  with  Helen)  :  It's  after  twelve.  And 
Bake's  will  be  simply  mobbed. 

Oddie  (calling  after  them)  :  You'd  think  you'd  help  me  get 
this  stuff  away.     Save  me  the  end  of  the  table!     Do  you  hear? 

Ethel  Madden,  '30. 
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THE  STONE 

None  kens  more  completely  nor  rightly  than  I  ken 
The  beauty  and  fairness  of  green  moss  and  lichen — 
But  what  an  aesthetic  and  soul-stirring  thrill 
In  rotating  top-under-bottom  down  hill ! 

Marjorie  M.  Murphy,  '29. 

WOE— OR  TITLE  PENDING 

The  other  day  I  went  to  see  a  play.  I  thought  I  would  enjoy 
it  because  it  was  to  be  a  Greek  Tragedy,  which  is  so  uplifting,  so 
sublime,  and  everything  a  drama  really  ought  to  be.  The  pres- 
entation took  place  in  a  large  hall  and  there  were  easily  seventy- 
three  other  people  there,  who  also  wanted  to  be  uplifted.  They 
were  memorizing  the  English  version  on  the  program  so  that 
they  would  appreciate  the  original  Greek  the  more.  They  memo- 
rized and  studied  their,  programs  all  during  the  play,  looking  up 
only  to  identify  some  character  in  the  English  version.  There 
were  also  present  three  professors  of  Greek  who  were  the  only 
ones  who  did  not  laugh  at  a  very  funny  part  that  I  thought  was 
the  high  comedy  of  an  Aristophanes.  But  the  play  was  a  trag- 
edy by  Sophocles. 

I  had  always  heard  a  lot  about  the  Greek  chorus.  In  fact,  I 
had  come  especially  to  see  that  feature.  But  the  chorus  was  nine 
old  men  with  flowing  beards  and  outstretched  arms,  who,  every 
time  the  king  said  "Woe,"  said  "Woe!  Woe!"  and  every  time  the 
king  said  "Woe  is  me!"  said,  full  dirgefully,  "Woe  is  you,  betide 
what  may  betide !"  This  was  probably  the  Greek  love  of  unity — 
this  forceful  reiteration.  Besides  the  king  and  his  echoes  there 
was  also  a  messenger,  who,  after  lengthy  words  in  which  he  said 
that  he  knew  something  he  would  tell  the  king  with  his  own 
tongue — finally  did  tell  the  king  that  Woe  was  him,  and  exited 
backwards,  arms  in  front.  Then  the  chorus  of  the  nine  old  men 
in  accents  slow  told  the  king  that  Woe  indeed  was  him.  After 
that,  the  king  believed  that  he  was  doomed.    He  crashed  his  hand 
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upon  his  head,  because  he  was  Woe.  The  curtain  fell.  The 
Greek  professors  gathered  little  clusters  of  people  about  them 
and  explained  still  further  the  beauty  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

But  I  fear  I  must  find  some  other  means  besides  Greek  Trag- 
edy to  uplift  me.     Woe  is  me. 

Elinor  A.  Parks,  '29. 


THE  HANDKERCHIEF 

(Being  a  Tragedye  of  Moderne  Tymes) 

Constantia  Jane  Lee  was  a  creature  of  grace, 
Melodic  of  accent,  bewitching  of  face; 
A  maiden  most  charming,  completely  disarming, 
Predestined  to  hold  in  male  hearts  the  first  place. 

One  eve  a  desire,  femininity  born, 
On  Constantia  descended.      (Its  advent  we  mourn.) 
To  own  a  small  trifle,  a  bank  she  would  rifle; 
Not  to  own  it  depressed  her  and  made  her  forlorn. 

A  hankie  with  green  spots  to  have  she  would  fain. 

Its  absence  did  make  her  existence  but  pain ; 

"And  though  I'm  not  wealthy,  s'pressed  desires  are  unhealthy"- 

Thus  to  herself  reasoned  Constantia  Jane. 

With  a  song  on  her  lips  after  dawn  the  next  day 
In  pursuit  of  said  hankie  she  hastened  away, 
And  lest  hours  might  drag  she  invited  to  tag 
At  her  heels,  her  announced  and  avowed  fiance. 

'Twas  no  feat  to  procure  one  with  spots  the  right  shade, 
And  now  were  the  fair  damsel's  happiness  made, 
Chanced  her  eye  not  to  catch  a  most  wonderful  match, 
The  duckiest  bracelet  of  crystal  and  jade ! 
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Scarce  had  Miss  Lee  had  the  bracelet  wrapped,  too, 
When  a  scarf  she  espied — of  the  very  same  hue! 
And  who  could  resist  or  from  buying  desist 
A  find  so  unusual?     Not  Constance.     Could  you? 

The  shopping  were  gayly  concluded  I  ween 

Had  not  Connie  right  at  the  very  door  seen 

The  most  chic  little  hat — she  didn't  need  that 

But — 'twas  made  in  that  purse-melting  color  of  green ! 

How  useless  accessories  are  you'll  confess 
With  nothing  to  wear  them  on — that  is,  no  dress. 
The  effect  wouldn't  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  lot : 
A  theory  Con  had  been  wont  to  profess. 

A  problem  now  rose  in  Constantia  J.'s  head, 
A  problem  gigantic,  as  weighty  as  lead; 
She'd  a  whole  outfit  new — but  nary  a  shoe 
To  go  with  it,  and  thus  to  her  true  love  she  said : 

"Not  a  sandal,  a  slipper,  a  brogue  or  a  boot 
That  I  own  could  I  wear  with  my  new  purchased  loot, 
Though  I've  gold  and  vermilion,  three  kinds  of  reptilian, 
A  pair  of  choice  green  ones  I  now  must  recruit." 

With  a  gasp  that  escaped  like  a  cry  of  alarm 
The  fond  youth  dumped  the  packages  onto  her  arm. 
Connie  Lee  saw  the  last  of  her  swain  as  he  passed, 
His  heels  striking  high  as  though  fleeing  from  harm. 

Oh,  maidens,  though  ever  so  beauteous  ye  be 
Take  heed  from  the  tale  of  Constantia  Jane  Lee; 
If  you  hold  it  your  pride  to  be  one  day  a  bride 
Then  when  you  go  shopping  don't  shop  with  a  he! 

Marjorie  M.  Murphy,  '29. 
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FAMILY 


Did  it  ever  happen  to  you? 

Saturday  night — O  night  of  ablutions  and  family  reunions! 
Of  expected  and  unexpected  telephone  calls! 

The  family  is  recounting  the  events  of  the  scholastic  and  busi- 
ness week  (in  a  fashion  neither  business-like  nor  scholastic); 
even  the  littlest  of  the  children  has  something  to  say  which  re- 
ceives consideration.  Everything  is  in  a  state  of  hilarity  and 
effervescence,  with  all  the  kindred  play  and  spirit.  Father  is 
reading  aloud  an  article  on  politics,  accompanied  by  comments 
that  are  not  in  the  newspaper.  Big  sister's  new  coat  is  getting  its 
share  of  approbation  and  a  chorus  of  feminine  "Oh's"  and 
"Ah's."  Big  brother  is  cheating  terribly  at  bridge:  in  fact,  the 
game  is  being  played  in  a  way  that  would  do  credit  to  neither 
Milton  Work  nor  Houdini,  but  which  appropriates  some  of  the 
famous  elements  of  both  men's  specialties.  Clothes  have  to  be 
mended.  Dishes  have  to  be  washed.  Errands  have  to  be  run. 
And  the  radio  is  going  on  and  on — no  one  is  paying  the  least  at- 
tention to  its  blatant  band  or  speech-making  or  stock  reports  or 
bed-time  stories.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  this  gorgeous  confusion, 
the  phone  rings  and  you  are  told,  "It's  him." 

Chameleon-like,  you  throw  off  your  facetiousness  and  imperi- 
ously request  silence — a  plea  which  is  no  more  heeded  than  a 
snow  storm  in  Alaska.  Clowning,  jokes  (that  are  doubly  funny 
for  the  occasion),  pillow-throwing  and  running  around  the  table, 
all  continue  unabated.  Big  sister  signals  you  to  say  she  was  ask- 
ing for  him ;  little  sister  says  that  candy  he  brought  the  last  time 
was  the  best ;  mother  says  you  have  too  much  studying  and  can't 
go  out  this  week — and  there  you  are,  kicking  your  legs  and  mak- 
ing dire  threats  with  your  eyes  (since  you  can't  say  a  word)  and 
in  the  meantime  trying  to  talk  sensibly  and  coherently  to  "him" 
on  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  And  he's  listening  to  replies  like 
"Yes?"  and  "Really!"  but  mostly  just  "Uh-huh." 

Sometimes,  on  a  week-night,  and  if  you're  lucky,  a  semblance 
of  quiet  reigns  and  you  can  talk  to  your  heart's  content,  in  peace. 
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But  far  more  often,  that  call  comes  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  you 
are  reduced  to  the  ignominy  of  realizing  that  you  are  but  one 
tiny  pebble  on  the  beach  of  "Family". 

Anna  G.  Harrigan,  '31. 

SOMETHING  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  university  professor  not  of 
the  Faith,  the  talk  led  to  the  practicability  of  the  Honor  System 
in  undergraduate  life.  A  splendid  example  of  this  was,  to  our 
mind,  the  Honor  System  as  worked  out  at  St.  Joseph's.  We  had 
the  facts  to  prove  that  in  our  college,  a  small  and  young 
institution,  with  little  renown  (except  for  the  hard-earned 
scholarship  of  our  graduates)  and  less  endowment,  the  system 
has  one  of  its  chief  defenders  and  protagonists.  It  is  militantly 
"fighting  the  good  fight"  to  establish  honor  and  self-respect 
among  students  and  faculty  alike.  And  (to  use  a  colloquialism), 
"it  works."  Where  is  there  a  greater  scrupulousness  than  that 
existing  at  the  time  when  the  student  knows  she  is  least  watched? 

It  was  a  happy  experience  for  us  when,  as  freshmen,  we  first 
stared  "greenly"  at  the  walls  of  St.  Joseph's,  and  a  wave  of  pos- 
sessive pride  and  joyous  enthusiasm  swept  over  us,  when  we 
learned  of  the  Honor  System  and  the  great  task  it  accomplished. 
No  proctor — how  noble  an  experiment  that  seemed  to  us!  We 
came  to  learn,  however,  that  its  experimental  stages  had  been 
passed  long  ago ;  that  it  was  a  useful  and  heroic  attempt  to  re- 
move not  only  the  smallness  of  having  to  be  "watched,"  but  also 
the  many  abuses  in  its  wake.  We  believe  that  the  action  which 
motivated  the  introduction  of  the  Honor  System  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  college  life  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  greatest  ideals 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  achieving,  thus  early  in  its  history.  Let 
us  be  justly  proud  of  this  ennobling  pioneer  work,  and  the  great 
asset  that  it  is  to  the  development  of  dependability,  integrity  and 
an  increasing  moral  sense. 

Anna  G.  Harrigan,  '31. 
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GUNS 

If  the  people  who  are  miss-ful 

Of  the  shooting — Ah,  'tis  blissful 
On  a  Monday  afternoon  to  load  and — boom ! 
Knew  the  fun  that  they're  so  miss-ful  of 

That  folks  say  we're  so  blissful  of — 
We'd  have  to  hold  the  mobs  back 

Every  Monday  afternoon! 

Ruth  Willmann,  '30. 

"AMONG  OTHER  THINGS—" 

Let  us  be  your  "attention-caller"  to  these: 
The  Alumnae  are  publishing  a  news-magazine  which  is  very 
newsy.    Happenings  are  well  written  up  and  compactly  edited. 


St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women  was  recently  commended  as 
the  most  progressive  and  forward-looking  institution  of  its  kind 
in  a  group  of  sixty-one  surveyed. 


The  Sophomores  threw  a  party  for  the  surprised  and  de- 
lighted Seniors  not  so  long  ago.  Also  the  Freshmen,  one  for  the 
Sophomores. 


The  religious  questionnaire  from  the  Freshman  class  con- 
tained some  interesting  flora  and  fauna :  the  plan  for  inaugurat- 
ing a  religious  pass-word ;  the  proposal  to  remove  Devivier's  book 
from  the  religion  courses,  and  make  "poly"  an  elective. 


The  future  and  highly  hypothetical  husband  of  the  average 
undergraduate  frequenting  these  halls  must  be  possessed  of  a 
sense  of  humor.  (Also  discovered  from  the  recent  question- 
naire.) 

The  best  thing  about  this  was  the  Dean's  observation  that 
then,  anyway,  one  member  of  the  family  might  have  a  sense  of 
humor. 

Anna  G.  Harrigan,  '31. 
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THOUGHTS 

Ever  since  I  wrote  my  first  composition,  way  back  in  gram- 
mar school  days,  I  have  been  confiding  to  myself — my  innermost 
self — that  despite  all  contrary  opinions,  corrections  and  discour- 
agement, somewhere  in  the  north,  south,  east  or  west  corner  of 
my  five  feet  two  inches  there  is  a  speck,  a  spot  or  a  dot  of  literary 
genius.  Perhaps  I  should  say  literary  inclination,  genius  being 
a  bit  strong  under  the  circumstances. 

This  idea,  though  always  present  in  my  sub-conscious  mind, 
has  been  lying  dormant  and,  I  fear,  dying  by  inches.  But  after 
having  read  the  last  edition  of  Loria,  I  decided  that  my  literary 
speck  must  be,  by  now,  a  whole  section.  And  so  with  a  renewed, 
decisive  and  determined  intention  to  write,  I  trotted  me  hence  to 
devote  myself  to  thought.     "Strange,"  you  will  say.     Yes. 

After  some  half  hour's  cogitation,  I  concluded  that  thinking 
was  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds.  I  sat  a  while  longer  but  not  a 
brain  cell  would  function.  By  the  time  an  hour  had  flitted  by 
I  was  literally  blue  in  the  face.  I  was,  as  you  may  guess,  abso- 
lutely perplexed  when  the  truth  forced  itself  upon  me — the  black, 
bitter  truth,  that  I  was  incapable  of  thought. 

I  braced  myself  up  with  a  get- thee-behind-me- failure  atti- 
tude; then  with  all  due  respect  to  the  philosophers,  I  called  for 
aid  on  my  knowledge  (?)  of  rational  psychology.  But  who 
would  care  to  listen  to  me  hold  forth  on  the  chairness  of  chairs 
or  the  redness  of  red?  I  was  just  giving  up  hope  entirely  and 
was  about  to  abandon  my  firm  purpose,  when,  as  a  last  resort,  I 
cast  a  glance  through  our  representative  magazine,  thinking  that 
perhaps  I  should  glean  inspiration  therefrom.  The  first  thing 
my  eye  alighted  upon  was  a  poem.  Well,  I  never  could  read 
poetry,  much  less  write  it,  so  that  was  chalked  off  my  list.  Next 
I  turned  to  another  verse  which  had  such  beauty  of  thought  and 
expression  that  I  gave  up  the  ghost,  the  ship,  et  al.,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  the  dreadful,  bitter  realization  that  I  am  entirely  de- 
void of  thought,  and  that  my  speck,  of  whose  existence  I  had 
been  so  firmly  convinced,  had  vanished  entirely. 
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O  you  who  have  such  an  abundance  of  thought,  who,  literal- 
ly speaking,  have  a  monopoly  on  active  gray  matter,  and  who  are 
so  versatile  with  pen — have  pity  and  compassion  on  your  less 
fortunate  sisters.  Be  patient  with  their  weakness,  and  magnani- 
mous with  your  pearls  of  wise  thinking! 

Helen  R.  Delany,  '29. 


DIGNITY  AND  IMPUDENCE 

The  old  order  changeth  yielding  place  to  the  new, 

And  both  the  frosh  and  soph  are  wise  in  their  own  ways. 

"You  shall  worship  me."     The  soph's  command 
Elicits,  "I  am  devoted  to  you,"  in  freshman  praise. 

But  time  rolls  on,  three  years,  and  things  assume 
A  different  form.     And  old  horizons  disappear. 

"I  am  dignity,"  from  this  new  height  is  heard 
"And  all  the  world  is  merely  impudence,  I  fear." 

Elinor  A.  Parks,  '29. 
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VOCATIONS  AND  AVOCATIONS 

The  results  of  the  Questionnaire  have  given  us  valuable  in- 
formation on  our  mental  attitudes  concerning  questions  of  vital 
importance  in  our  choice  of  vocations  and  avocations.  In  fact, 
its  purpose  was  to  discover  what  influences  us  in  choosing  our 
mode  of  life  after  college.  Most  of  the  answers  show  thought 
and  serious  consideration  of  the  questions  offered ;  others  disclose 
a  rather  naive  state  of  mind,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
result  is  the  diversity  of  answer  given  to  the  same  questions. 
They  range  from  the  most  radical  to  the  ultra-conservative.  A 
few  type  examples  will  illustrate  this,  some  characteristic  of  the 
average  answer,  and  a  few  showing  the  extreme. 

What  Vocation  Have  You  Chosen? 

Religion    8 

Marriage   33 

Literature    3 

Social  Service   

Law    

Teaching    39 

Department   Store   Personnel    

Fashion  Art    

Bacteriology    

Medicine    : 

Nursing    

Music    

Stage   

Politics    

Library  Work   

Buying    2 

What  Qualifications  Do  You  Demand  of  the  Man  You  Would  Marry? 

Equanimity    6 

Wealth    3 

Religion  8 

Must  be  like  my  father   1 

Companionship    1 

Courage    2 

Nobility    2 

Sympathy    2 
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Sincerity   13 

Neatness    1 

Must  be  as  good  as  my  brother  1 

Good  disposition    4 

Athlete   1 

College  education    4 

Must  like  children   9 

Same  age    2 

Intellectual  equality   11 

Cooperation    3 

Progressiveness     3 

Truthfulness    3 

One  who  is  philosophical  in  a  difficulty  1 

Culture    1 

Imagination    1 

Amiability    3 

Morality    62 

Good  salary    22 

Responsibility    2 

Must  command  my  respect  7 

Must  be  a  Catholic  37 

Education    33 

Good  parentage   7 

Ambition    10 

One  who  believes  a  woman  belongs  home  1 

Strong  will    2 

Mental  superiority    15 

Temperance    2 

Generosity    2 

Thoughtf  ulness    3 

Compatibility    18 

Idealism    13 

Tolerance    7 

Sense  o  f  Humor   33 

Health    50 

Honor    8 

Social  equality    1 

Must  be  a  professional  man  1 

Must  be  Irish    2 

Good  looks   6 

Intelligence    30 

Must  be  a  home  man   3 

Homeliness     1 

Affection    8 

Optimism    2 

Strength    5 
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What  Subject  Would  You  Like  Discussed  on  the  Next  Questionnaire? 

The  second  Commandment. 

Smoking  and  drinking. 

Ideal  love. 

Are  the  professions  really  open  to  women? 

Value  of  religion  courses  in  after  life. 

Moral  conditions  of  the  times. 

Retreats. 

Marriage  and  courtship. 

Mixed  marriage. 

Honor  System. 

Ideals  (moral). 

Women  in  politics. 

Women  in  business. 

College  education. 

Religion  in  daily  life. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Questionnaire. 

What  Question  Would  You  Like  Answered  Relative  to  Marriage  and 
the  Married  State? 

What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  home  in  marriage? 

Should  one  work  after  marriage? 

Impediments  to  marriage? 

Explain  St.  Paul's  advice  to  the  single? 

Is  it  wrong  to  break  an  engagement? 

Is  divorce  ever  justified?  t 

Does  love  grow  or  become  respect  with  age? 

How  much  confidence  by  each  in  marriage? 

Must  you  postpone  marriage  to  provide  for  parents? 


COLLEGE   CALENDAR 

meeting  ^he  regular  meeting  of  the  Undergraduate  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Monday,  November  19.  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Quinn  presided.  Sister  de  la  Salle  announced  that  the 
Senior  Prom  and  the  Junior  Prom  would  be  the  last  dances  given 
by  the  College.  In  regard  to  the  Points  System  the  motion  was 
made  and  later  carried  by  ballot  that  the  minimum  points  re- 
quirement be  enforced.  Miss  Marie  Cunningham,  Chairman  of 
the  Senior  Promenade,  asked  for  cooperation.  Miss  Marie 
Savino  requested  support  for  "Footprints." 

mathematics  ^he  meeting  of  the  Abacus  Club  on  December  7 
was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Rita 
Brennan.  Miss  Brennan  gave  an  account  of  the  life  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  who,  besides  writing  the  extraordinary  "Adventures  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland,"  also  turned  his  talents  to  mathematical 
fields.  Miss  Geraldine  Creegan  spoke  on  "^Esthetics  in  Mathe- 
matics." She  showed  the  symmetry  of  design,  the  order  of  com- 
position, the  harmony  of  quadratics.  "What  Amount  of  Algebra 
is  Retained  by  College  Freshmen?"  was  answered  by  Miss  Doro- 
thy Coyne,  who  gave  the  results  of  a  mathematical  survey.  As 
usual,  the  final  number  of  the  program  was  the  entertaining 
"Mathematical  Recreations"  given  by  Miss  Eileen  Cox. 

S.  C,  '30. 

club°RY  ^n  Thursday,  December  13,  Dr.  Remy  of  Columbia 
University  entertained  the  History  Club  with  a  wealth 
of  novel  and  humorous  Oriental  stories  in  a  development  of 
Eastern  literature.  Dr.  Remy  pointed  out  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  stories  of  Eastern  peoples,  and  indicated 
the  existence  of  the  Oriental  tradition  in  well-known  Occidental 
folk  tales. 

Miss  Genevieve  Archipoli,  President  of  the  Club,  and  Miss 
Geraldine  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  are  col- 
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laborating  on  the  project  for  this  semester's  activities — the  study 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

forum  a  meeting  of  the  Forum  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  11.  Miss  Virginia  Ouinn  presided.  There 
was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Many  points  of  interest 
regarding  prospective  regulations  and  customs  to  be  adopted  in 
the  new  building  were  given  a  stimulating  discussion.  Dr.  Dil- 
lon answered  some  of  the  problems  presented  in  the  question- 
naires. 

circle111  The  re§'ular  meeting  of  the  Philosophy  Club  was  held 
on  Friday,  December  14.  Miss  Anne  Kenny  presided. 
Dr.  Dillon  addressed  the  Circle.  His  subject  in  the  field  of 
ontology  was  "The  Notion  of  Nothing."  Miss  Teresa  Schreib- 
er  and  Regina  Peppard  gave  an  interesting  presentation  of 
Waldemar  Bonsels'  "An  Indian  Journey."  Miss  Peppard  re- 
viewed the  book  and  Miss  Schreiber  discussed  its  philosophy. 
Miss  Julia  Gubitosi  read  a  paper,  "My  Philosophy  of  Life." 

.■ 
society0  0n  December  19,  the  Dramatic  Society  presented 
a  play,  "The  Vanishing  Princess,"  with  the  same 
ability  that  has  characterized  its  former  productions.  The  story 
centered  around  the  romance  of  Cindy,  a  very  modern  Cin- 
derella, who  met  her  Prince  Charming  on  Christmas  Eve.  Helen 
Bennett,  Angela  Deegan,  Irene  Mulraney  and  Katherine  Ep- 
pig  were  well  cast  in  this  enjoyable  combination  of  modern  hu- 
mor and  whimsical  fantasy.  Acknowledgment  is  due  Miss  Alice 
White,  who  coached  the  play,  and  Miss  Eileen  Lavin,  President 
of  the  Society,  whose  zealous  efforts  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  production. 

promenade  ^n  Edition  to  being  Christmas,  Christmas,  1928, 

was    for    the    Seniors    and    for   many    of    their 

friends,  "the  day  before  the  Senior  Prom."     The  ballroom  of 

the  Biltmore,  the  Biltmore  Orchestra,  and  the  merriment  of  the 
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guests  added  to  the  Christmas  festivities.  Miss  Marie  Cunning- 
ham and  her  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
of  that  delightful  evening. 

service  ^he  altruistic  tendencies  of  the  College  are  finding 

full  expression  in  the  Social  Service  Club.  Miss 
Julia  McKeon,  President,  and  the  members  of  the  Club  are  co- 
operating with  the  Dr.  White  Settlement  House  to  find  wider 
fields  for  their  services.  At  present  they  are  occupied  with  giv- 
ing religious  instruction  and  teaching  games,  folk  dances  and 
cooking.  A  richer  program  will  be  possible  as  soon  as  member- 
ship increases. 

club  ^ne  Glee  Club  has  maintained  its  reputation  for  ac- 

tivity under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Marie  Cunning- 
ham. Mr.  Doyle,  conductor  of  the  Club,  has  introduced  a  so- 
cial hour  at  the  first  meeting  each  month.  Members  volunteer 
to  entertain  and  many  very  beautiful  selections  are  rendered. 
The  Club  has  an  unusually  large  membership. 

promenade  Miss  Genevieve  Archipoli  and  her  Committee  for 

the  Junior  Prom  are  spending  their  days  in  a 
fever  of  preparation  and  anticipation  for  that  event.  It  is  to  be 
held  on  the  roof  of  the  Park  Central  on  Friday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 8.  The  music  is  by  the  Park  Central  Orchestra.  The 
Committee — the  Misses  Agnes  Coughlan,  Dorothy  Hanagan, 
Ethne  O'Leary,  Anne  Dolan,  Margaret  Reilly,  Dorothy  Bird, 
Clare  Stanton,  Mary  Miner,  Geraldine  Walsh,  and  Margaret 
Cosgrove — and  indeed  all  the  Juniors  assure  us  it  will  be  the 
best  time  ever  held. 


3tt  mraonam 

Loria  extends  sincerest  sympathy  to  Honora  Olive,  '29, 
and  Loretta  Butler,  '30,  on  the  death  of  their  fathers. 

Loria  extends  sincerest  sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends 
of  Virginia  O'Brien,  '29,  and  shares  their  sorrow  in  the  loss  of 
a  beloved  companion. 

Requiescant  in  Pace 


ALUMNAE    NOTES 

i.  f.  o.  a.  Miss  Dorothy  Willmann,  Saint  Joseph's  College 
Alumnae  President,  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  State  Chapter  at  the  State  Convention,  which  was  held  in 
the  Waldorf,  October  27.  Many  interested  Alumnae  members 
joined  the  official  delegations  at  luncheon. 

The  Alumnae  were  represented  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
I.  F.  C.  A.  by  Dorothy  Willmann,  Ethel  K.  Griebe,  Regina 
Munz  and  Constance  Doyle.  Miss  Griebe  was  reelected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council. 

mass  for  The  annual  Mass  for  the  deceased  members  of  the 
members  Alumnae  and  their  relatives  took  place  at  the  Col- 
lege on  Saturday,  November  2.  The  Reverend 
Father  Lynch,  C.SS.R.,  was  the  celebrant  and  Doctor  Dillon, 
the  assistant.  A  representative  number  of  the  Alumnae  were 
present.  After  Mass,  breakfast  was  served  at  the  College.  Sis- 
ter Mary  John,  Superioress  of  the  Convent,  was  hostess. 

FtrND^"7  Plans  for  increasing  the  Library  Fund  are  proceed- 

ing rapidly  under  the  enthusiastic  supervision  of  a 
committee  of  thirty-five.  Many  social  events  have  been  sched- 
uled. On  January  12,  the  annual  Card  Party  will  take  place. 
Kathryn  Kilgallen,  '26,  is  chairman.  Members  of  '26,  '27  and 
'28  have  already  held  bridges  for  the  drive. 

newsETIC         ^he  basketball  group  of  the  Alumnae  is  enjoying  a 
busy    season,    under    the    leadership    of    Margaret 
Doyle.     Games  are  scheduled  with  a  number  of  colleges. 

honor01"  Sister  Consuela  Maria   (Mitred  Duffy,   '21)   has 

been  made  professor  of  English  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  University  in  New  Orleans.  May  Dannenhoffer,  '26, 
and  Mary  Stack,  '27,  received  their  M.A.  degrees  from  Columbia 
in  October.     Miss  Stack  and  Miss  Ellen  Manning,  '25,  are  now 
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working  for  Ph.D's.  Sixteen  girls  are  studying  for  M.A.  de- 
grees. They  are :  Rita  McCaffrey  and  Mary  McGinnis,  '25 ; 
Margaret  Crowley,  Bernadette  Garvey,  Margaret  Johnston, 
Agnes  McShane  and  Anna  Schneider,  '26;  Bernadette  Dolan, 
Margaret  Normile,  Estelle  Stawiarski,  Cecilia  Trunz,  '27 ;  Eileen 
Burgen,  Eileen  J.  McLoughlin,  Margaret  McNulty,  Virginia 
Stack  and  Elinor  Woods,  '28.  From  '26,  Eileen  Murray  is  seek- 
ing a  sight  conservation  license.  Dr.  Amelia  Simonetti  is  study- 
ing for  a  Fellowship  in  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

weddings  We  have  heard  but  three  announcements  recently. 

'21       On  October  24,  the  wedding  of  Dr.  Helen  A.  D'Albora  to 
Dr.  Mario  Cuoco  took  place  at  Saint  Patrick's  Church, 
Father  Dillon  officiating.     Dr.   and  Mrs.   Cuoco  are  living  in 
Troy,  New  York. 

'25       Catherine  Hannan  was  married  to  Arthur  Hines  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Gregory  on  November  24. 

*27       Josephine  Weiden  was  married  to  Joseph   Barth   in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Ignatius  on  November  26. 
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THE  YOUNG  QUARTER  MOON 

The  young  quarter  moon 
Trips  o'er  the  sky 
In   starry-heeled   slippers 
Caught  from  a  sigh. 
A  bit  of  mist 
She  winds  in  her  hair; 
In  sheer  iridescence 
Shimmering  there — 
The  turquoise  of  day; 
A  spiral  of  sun; 
The  lavender  kiss 
Whence  dawn  had  begun; 
The  velvet  of  night, 
Cool,  crystal  clear. 
The  curl  of  a  wave 
She  wears  in  her  ear.  .  .  . 

The  young  quarter  moon 
Dances  the  sky, 
Trailing  bright  laughter 
As  she  floats  by. 

Kathleen  A.  Ford,  '32. 


SELF-EXPRESSION 

OICE-EXPRESSION,  face—,  body—,  mind—;  expres- 
sion, impression,  suppression,  repression — they  are  all 
with  us.  The  age  of  ologies  and  isms  seems  definitely 
to  have  passed,  giving  place  to  that  of  pressions.  The 
most  menacing  of  all  of  them  is  self-expression.  Every- 
body's doing  it — trying  to  express  that  inner  self.  Like  the 
"voice  crying  in  the  wilderness"  mine  shall  be  raised  against  it. 
Did  you  ever  try  to  let  an  understanding  one  into  a  secret 
existence  where  the  frightening  beauty  of  the  common  garden 
gladioli  in  a  sunshine  yellow  bowl  caught  you  by  the  throat, — 
give  speech  to  the  wordless  ecstasy  when  the  spirit  is  drawn  forth 
by  a  single  star,  by  the  divinity  behind  a  prodigal  sunset,  ex- 
plain the  wrenching  compassion,  the  soul  growths  or  the  tender 
lovely  dreams  that  are  given  birth,  perhaps  at  sight  of  human 
agonies,  or  only  by  the  haunting  call  of  a  moaning  sea?  If  you 
have,  the  result  has  been  a  quizzical  glance,  a  tiny  smile  and  a 
muttered  "crazy  as  a  loon."  That  is  the  reward  of  expression 
and  somehow,  just.  But  because  we  are  such  a  perverse  people 
with  our  homely  ways,  we  bolt  that  judgment.  It  is  a  continual 
sticking  of  the  tongue  in  a  sore  tooth — a  coming  back  for  more. 
The  spiritual  isolation  that  is  responsible  for  all  that  exquisite 
loneliness  is  the  very  thing  we  congenital  vandals  try  all  our  lives 
to  shatter.  Grasping  after  straws — the  Creator  in  His  goodness 
saw  to  it  that  we  fail. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  believe.  Have  you  never  heard  distinctly 
within  you  a  song  you  could  not  sing?  If  you  can't  sing  a  note 
it  doesn't  matter.  Just  stop  off  hope  of  reproducing  it,  with- 
draw into  yourself,  and  you  will  hear  all  the  sweetest  melodies 
in  the  world.  Just  listen.  That  is  the  tragedy.  You  will  never 
be  assured  of  it  until  in  a  passion  of  dumbness  you  have  tried 
and  cannot.  Yet  it  is  only  a  preliminary  and  the  price  tag  of  all 
love  and  all  beauty  is  marked  "Suffering."  Take  the  patent  case 
of  poetry.  Take  your  rhyming  man  who  strings  his  shining 
word  beads  into  lyrics.     He  is  patted  on  the  head.     He  gets  his 
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little  meed  of  praise — but  he  hasn't  the  essence  of  a  poet.  Who 
has?  Why,  the  man  who  knows  God  in  the  renascent  stirring 
of  a  spring-time  earth.  A  tautness,  a  half  sob,  his  unutterable 
comprehension  of  this  tender,  intangible  miracle  is  divinest 
poetical  genius.  Don't  agree,  but  would  you  trade  for  a  song 
on  the  lips,  a  song  in  the  heart? 

One  doubts  the  practicality  of  it.  Books,  pamphlets,  speeches 
are  the  everyday  media  of  an  individual's  high  sentiments 
concerning  his  fellowmen.  One  wonders  if  this  would  not  at 
least  be  more  practical.  One  might  see  betrayed  in  his  face, 
attested  by  his  life,  his  splendid  conviction  of  the  essential  Tight- 
ness of  the  world  and  man  that  is  the  remnant  of  God's  finger 
touch  as  He  quickens  each  new  spirit. 

If  you  are  yet  to  be  converted,  what  of  hills?  To  our  stolid, 
prosaic  view  they  are  lumpy  bulks  with  a  certain  quietness.  It 
took  the  sensitive  perception  of  God  to  know  that  "the  high  hills 
leaped  up  with  laughter,"  to  discern  the  expression  of  an  entity 
lost  to  our  insensible  selves.  I  think  when  our  over-expressed 
souls  have  learned  this  lesson,  we  shall  have  found  salvation  in 
a  world  grown  weary  of  articulation.  Then,  too,  when  we  have 
come  in  communion  with  the  tranquillity  of  hills,  we  shall  enter 
into  the  splendor  and  the  glory  of  their  promise,  "and  the  hills 
shall  be  girded  about  with  joy." 

Margaret  Conway,  '29. 


A  LESSON 

You  taught  me  the  beauty  of  things  small — 

Soft  firelight  that  dances  on  the  wall, 

An  aspen  leaf  that  quivers  in  the  breeze, 

A  blade  of  grass,  a  lonely  group  of  trees. 

(And  I  had  thought  that  beauty  lived  in  splendor!) 

Marian  R.  Baltes,  '31. 


WHEN   LITTLE   SIR   ECHO 
WAS   BORN 


NCE  upon  a  time,  twin  sons  were  born  to  a  man  named 

Marx.     Since  Marx  was  very  proud  of  his  reputation  as 

?    a  man  of  originality,  he  was  very  much  grieved  to  have 

in  his  family  anything  so  common  as  twins,  a  perfectly 

■J  similar  pair  of  twins.    Something  had  to  be  done  about  it. 

Not  far  from  his  mountain  village  dwelt  a  friendly  old  hunch- 
back, Dwarf,  who  lived  all  alone  making  toys  and  playing  with 
the  fairies.  Marx  felt  sure  that  Dwarf  could  help  to  solve  his 
problem.  So  it  was  that  Marx,  just  one  week  after  the  birth  of 
his  sons,  appeared  at  the  gate  of  Dwarf's  front  yard. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Dwarf.  "May  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  recent,  double  good  fortune?" 

"Good  fortune !  Great  Heavens,  man,  would  you  call  that 
good  fortune — to  be  the  father  of  the  seventh  pair  of  identical 
twins  that  this  village  has  produced  in  two  years?  What  will 
people  say  now  of  my  famed  reputation?" 

"Now,  now,  Marx,  you  know  that  I  didn't  mean  to  offend 
you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  idea  didn't  occur  to  me.  Let  us 
see  if  we  can't  do  something  to  help  you  out.  Would  it  improve 
matters,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  make  them  the  most  different 
pair  of  similar  twins  in  the  world?" 

"Oh,  if  that  were  only  possible,"  sighed  Marx. 

Well,  they  talked  and  they  talked,  did  Dwarf  and  Marx,  all 
day  and  all  night.  They  studied  the  leaves,  and  they  studied  the 
stars,  they  played  with  the  toys  and  they  worked  at  the  garden; 
but  never  a  good  idea  did  they  find.  At  dawn,  however,  when 
the  fairies  arrived  to  take  breakfast  with  Dwarf,  they  were  told 
about  the  problem.  Of  course,  the  fairies  had  lots  of  ideas. 
They  wanted  to  make  the  two  little  boys  into  one  little  boy  of 
two  parts — one  part  funny  and  the  other  serious,  or  else  one 
part  strong  and  one  part  weak,  or,  maybe,  one  part  clever  and 
the  other  part  stupid — but  Marx  refused  all  of  these.     "That," 
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he  said,  "would  make  only  one  more  human  being  not  the  least 
bit  different  from  other  people."  Then  the  fairies  suggested 
many,  many  other  things,  until  finally  they  hit  upon  one  that 
really  suited.  They  offered  to  make  of  the  little  boys,  one  boy 
Regular  and  one  boy  Just- Voice.  The  boy  Regular  would  live 
in  the  village  with  the  rest  of  folks.  The  boy  Just- Voice  would 
live  high  up  in  the  mountains,  all  alone.  Regular  would  be  called 
John  Henry  and  probably  have  flocks  of  lovely  children.  Just- 
Voice  would  be  called  Echo,  and  have  only  one  descendant  in 
each  of  many  different  places.  The  offspring  of  the  two  broth- 
ers were  to  call  and  answer  each  other  down  through  the  ages; 
but  the  descendants  of  Echo  could  answer  only  when  the  de- 
scendants of  John  Henry  spoke  first. 

And  that,  my  children,  is  how  Echo  came  into  being. 

Are  you  a  child  of  John  Henry  ?    Does  a  little  Echo  ever  an- 
swer you? 

Ruth  C.  Willmann,  '30. 


"...FOR   THEY    KNOW    NOT   WHAT 
THEY   DO" 

HEY  knew  not,  these  persecutors  of  His,  what  everlast- 
ing glory  they  were  sowing  They  knew  not  that  they 
were  raising  the  Cross  from  a  symbol  of  infamy  to  one 
of  reverence,  love,  hope.  They  knew  not  that  when  they 
killed  their  God  they  gave  Him  life.  They  knew  not 
that,  paupers  that  they  were,  they  gave  the  richest  possible  gift 
to  all  mankind.  They  called  the  elements  to  testify,  when  the 
earth  quaked  and  the  mountains  shivered ;  when  lightning  scur- 
ried through  the  racing  clouds;  when  the  winds  panted  and  the 
rains  beat  hard  at  His  passing,  that  He  Who  died  was  God. 

They  gave  to  a  life  of  beauty  a  great  beauty;  to  a  miraculous 
life  a  great  miracle.  No  mind  has  conceived  a  tragedy  such  as 
they  made.  No  theme  is  as  universal  or  thrilling.  Thus  these 
perpetrators,  if  now  they  could  return,  might  claim  for  them- 
selves a  rank  as  princes  of  authors,  thinkers,  masters.  When 
Dante,  Milton  and  Shakespeare  long  have  passed  from  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  the  deed  of  the  faithless  ones  shall  be  fresh  in  in- 
spiration to  stir  men's  souls — a  very  mine  of  meditation. 

They  threaded  a  rosary  of  His  perfections.  Lashing  Him, 
they  told  unknowingly  for  all  time  of  His  patience.  Scoffing  Him, 
they  wrought  a  theme  of  unbelievable  humility.  Crowning  Him, 
they  made  Him  King  of  suffering.  Unto  the  end  of  the  world 
they  glorified  Him.  Theirs  was  the  first  of  its  theme.  Theirs 
was  the  greatest  of  its  theme.  And  why  would  it  not  be  when 
it  was  conceived,  composed,  and  completed  in  the  very  presence 
of  and  about  God  Himself? 

They  did  not  know,  they  could  not  know  the  tapestry  they 
were  weaving,  stiffly  embroidered  with  the  priceless  rubies  that 
fell  from  His  palms  and  feet  and  heart;  the  alabaster  of  His 
body;  the  sapphires  of  His  truth;  the  opals  of  His  suffering;  the 
pearls  of  His  precious  word ;  the  emeralds  of  His  calm. 

O  God!  We  are  thankful  that  they  knew  not.  Masters  in 
literature  and  art  are  thankful.     Lovers  of  beauty  are  thankful. 
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Poets  are  thankful.  Sinners  are  thankful.  Sufferers  are  thank- 
ful. The  downtrodden  are  thankful.  Otherwise  wherewith 
would  some  masterpieces  have  been  written?  Wherein  would 
real  beauty  have  been  found?  Where  would  be  the  satisfaction 
in  sacrifice?  Where  the  hope  when  all  earthly  hope  is  done? 
Had  they  but  known — what  would  we  have  lost! 

Frances  McGuire,  '29. 


BAD   BOYS 

ND  furthermore,"  continued  Miss  Peters,  "this  is  his 
second  chance  and  he's  been  absent  three  days  this 
week.  Now  there's  his  little  brother,  Joe,  only  ten 
years  old  and  two  grades  ahead  of  him,  and  what  is 
more,  the  smartest  boy  in  his  class,  a  perfect  little 
gentleman.  It's  just  as  well,  as  long  as  his  mother  has  given  her 
consent,  to  separate  them  before  the  bad  influence  affects  the 
little  fellow.  The  truant  school,"  she  concluded  with  an  em- 
phatic nod  of  her  head,  "is  in  my  opinion  the  only  place  for 
Johnny." 

The  principal's  head  bowed  gravely  in  assent.  Over  in  the 
corner  the  subject  of  discussion  kept  his  eyes  meekly  on  the 
floor,  one  hand  toying  idly  with  a  pocketful  of  bright  glass 
marbles. 

"Yes,"  the  principal  addressed  the  truant  officer  this  time,  -"I 
guess  you  can  close  his  case,  Mr.  Hurley.  I  agree  with  Miss 
Peters  that  the  truant  school  is  the  only  remedy."  The  little 
figure  in  the  corner  slumped  a  little  but  made  no  protests. 

"Be  a  good  boy  out  there  now,  Johnny,"  admonished  Miss 
Peters  as  the  child  started  to  put  on  his  cap,  "and  before  you 
know  it,  you'll  catch  up  to  Joe." 

Mr.  Hurley  had  taken  more  boys  than  one  to  the  truant  school 
and  he  knew  that  a  few  gumdrops  and  a  bag  of  peanuts  smoothed 
out  many  of  the  ruts  and  bumps  on  the  way.  Johnny  was  quiet 
till  they  reached  the  train,  when  his  situation  began  to  impress 
him.     "Is  where  we're  going  very  far?"  he  questioned  haltingly. 

"Oh,  it's  quite  a  way  out,"  Mr.  Hurley  assured  him,  "but  it's 
a  great  place.  You'll  like  it.  There's  hills  all  around  it  and  they 
got  a  big  baseball  diamond.  It's  swell.  It's  like  a  big  hotel  only 
that  it's  reserved  for  little  boys."  Mr.  Hurley  had  a  soft  spot 
in  his  heart  for  the  little  bits  of  driftwood  that  came  into  his  care. 

"Were  you  out  there  when  you  was  a  kid?" 

The  man  smiled  good-naturedly.  "Well,  you  see,  they  didn't 
have  this  place  when  I  was  your  age,  Johnny.    You  just  happen 
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to  be  lucky,  that's  all."  Poor  kid,  he  thought,  it  was  hard  to 
guess  at  his  age  from  his  clothes — they  were  assorted  sizes;  the 
cap  was  too  small,  the  bulging  overcoat  too  big  and  the  shoes  out- 
rageously large.  He  couldn't  be  any  more  than  twelve  though. 
"Hey,  finish  up  those  peanuts,  kiddo.     Don't  you  like  them?" 

"Yeh,  sure.  You  know,  I'd  kinda  like  to  get  home  by  next 
Friday,"  confided  Johnny. 

"Oh,  I  don't  imagine  we  could  manage  that.  What  have  you 
got  doing  Friday?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Joe  and  me  was  gonna  play  baseball  Satur- 
day morning." 

"Oh  well,  you  can  play  out  here,"  reminded  Hurley. 

"Yeh,  but  who's  gonna  run  after  the  ball?" 

"Don't  worry  about  that,  sonny.  There's  lots  of  ball  players 
out  here.  You'll  be  O.K.  We're  almost  there  now.  Finish  up 
those  peanuts." 

Back  in  the  schoolyard  recess  was  almost  over.  A  slight  lit- 
tle figure  leaned  against  the  schoolgate,  worry  in  every  line  of  the 
tense  childish  features.  A  boy  from  Miss  Peters'  class  sidled  up 
and  with  cruel  nonchalance  whispered  something  in  the  little 
fellow's  ear.  The  recess  bell  rang.  One  by  one  the  classes  went 
to  their  rooms.  The  child  stood  all  alone  in  the  sunny  yard,  his 
head  on  his  hands. 

Monday  morning  Joe's  first  absence  that  term  was  chalked 
up  against  him.  Tuesday  morning  he  was  in  his  place.  No,  he 
had  not  been  sick  yesterday.  He  had  a  job  for  the  day.  The 
teacher  gasped  involuntarily.  That  afternoon  Joe  was  absent 
again  and  Wednesday  found  him  once  more  in  the  ranks  of  the 
missing.  Thursday  morning  Joe  handed  an  obviously  forged 
note  to  his  teacher  and  was  soon  standing  before  the  principal. 
For  twenty  minutes  that  austere  individual  discussed  the  crim- 
inal tendencies  of  truants,  the  punishment  incumbent  on  truants 
and  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  truancy  in  general.  Joe  merely 
waited. 

Thursday  afternoon  found  Joe  unaccounted  for  and  Mr.  Hur- 
ley was  given  the  task  of  finding  the  lad.     Friday  morning  the 
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culprit  stood  in  front  of  his  class  while  the  principal  listened  to 
the  account  which  the  teacher  gave  of  his  ability  as  a  student. 
His  head  beat  painfully.  It  hurt  his  shy,  sensitive  nature  to  play 
reprobate.  He  eyed  the  arbiter  of  his  destiny  warily.  The  prin- 
cipal looked  over  at  him.  "Well,  Joe,  I'm  going  to  be  lenient 
with  you  this  time  if  you'll  promise  me — "  Joe's  face  fell  and 
then  to  the  astonishment  of  the  forty  or  so  odd  people  in  the 
room  his  nose  crinkled  derisively  and  a  defiant  red  tongue  was 
issued  in  the  direction  of  his  benefactor.  The  class  broke  into 
scared  little  giggles.  The  principal's  face  flushed  angrily — the 
teacher  looked  out  the  window  and  Mr.  Hurley  looked  at  the 
teacher.  "That's  the  last  straw,  Hurley.  He's  become  incor- 
rigible. You  had  better  put  him  out  with  his  good-for-nothing 
brother." 

That  Saturday  Johnny  wielded  a  carefree  bat  and  Joe  ran 
after  the  balls. 

Kathryn  McLaughlin,  '31. 


SONNET 

Once,  when  I  looked  upon  your  face,  the  moon 
Had  paled  it  ghostly  white,  with  burning  eyes; 
And  once,  the  gold  of  early  afternoon 
Had  ambered  it  into  a  million  sighs; 
And  once  again  the  deeping,  rosy  dusk 
Had  swathed  it  sheer  in  veils  of  amethyst 
And  floated  round  your  mouth  the  scent  of  musk 
Till  all  the  world  swam  in  a  pearly  mist. 
And  then  I  saw  the  blushing  tips  of  dawn 
Fling  golden  threads  into  your  eyes  and  hair — 
Far  in  that  ebon  night,  a  startled  fawn 
Might  have  been  you,  eager,  unaware. 
Then  ask  not  why  I  heed  nor  time  nor  place 
When,  ever  through  my  tears,  I  see  your  face. 

Kathleen  A.  Ford,  '32. 


IN  STRICTEST   CONFIDENCE 

A  Farce 

Characters:     Jane  Norman. 
Mrs.  Speedwell. 
Mrs.  Fellows-Hart. 
Mrs.  Trippinton. 
Junior. 
Ted  Norman. 
Cripley  Selling  of  "Selling  and  Bayer." 

Place:     Hillwood,  a  suburb. 

Time:     The  present.     A  Winter  afternoon. 

Scene:    The  Norman's  living  room. 

(A  tasteful  and  comfortable  room.  Downstage  left  a  flight 
of  stairs.  Upstage  a  door  leading  to  the  entrance  and  dining 
room.  At  right  a  fireplace  with  a  sofa  before  it.  At  back  a  row 
of  softly  curtained  windows.  Many  bowls  of  blooming  nar- 
cissi are  on  the  window  sills.  A  telephone  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  a  small,  neat  radio  near-by.  A  bookcase,  smoking  stand, 
table  with  books  and  flozuers,  several  chairs  complete  the  furnish- 
ings. Jane  Norman  and  Mrs.  Speedwell,  who  has  not  yet  re- 
moved her  wraps,  are  standing  by  the  window's.) 

Mrs.  Speedwell  (looking  at  narcissus)  :  They  are  so  beau- 
tiful. You  have  such  wonderful  luck  with  everything,  Mrs.  Nor- 
man. I  planted  two  dozen  before  Christmas  but  they  grew  tall 
and  toppled  over  and  not  one  of  them  bloomed. 

Jane  :  I  have  been  fortunate.  But  I've  raised  so  many  of 
them  they  seem  to  come  along  without  any  trouble. 

Mrs.  Speedwell:  A  few  flowers  make  so  much  difference 
in  a  room.  You  always  have  lovely  ones  (looking  about  the 
room).  But  everything  about  your  house  is  always  lovely.  How 
much  time  you  must  spend  keeping  it  so ! 
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Jane:  Well,  we  do  spend  lots  of  time  on  it.  Mr.  Norman 
and  I  both  like  to  putter  around  and  fix  things  just  the  way  we 
want  them.  And  Junior  seems  to  have  inherited  the  failing.  He 
has  just  finished  painting  the  kitchen  furniture  in  bright  colors 
for  me. 

Mrs.  Speedwell  (sitting)  :  Well,  you  certainly  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  lovely  home.  I  don't  think  there's  a  prettier 
place  in  Hillwood.  And  it  was  so  plain  and  unattractive  before 
you  moved  here. 

Jane  :  I  really  think  we  have  done  rather  well.  It  wasn't 
a  particularly  inspiring  place  when  we  bought  it  three  years  ago. 
It  seems  very  comfortable  and  like  a  real  home  now.  We  take 
great  pride  in  it. 

Mrs.  Speedwell  :  I  don't  suppose  you'd  ever  want  to  leave 
after  all  you've  done  here. 

Jane  (poking  at  fire)  :  Oh  I  don't  think  we  could  ever  bear 
to  give  it  up!  Yet  sometimes  we  wonder  what  we'd  do  if  some- 
one really  wanted  to  buy  it.  There  are  so  many  things  we  could 
do.  It's  the  only  way  we  could  ever  afford  to  travel  and  we 
would  certainly  like  to  do  that  before  Junior  grows  up.  I  don't 
know  what  he'd  think  if  he  heard  me  say  that. 

(The  doorbell  rings.  Jane  goes  to  answer  it.  Mrs.  Speedwell 
looks  about  the  entire  room  observingly.  Jane  is  heard  greeting 
Mrs.  Felloivs-Hart  and  Mrs.  Trippinton  whom  she  ushers  in. 
They  exchange  greetings  with  Mrs.  Speedwell.) 

Jane  :  Won't  you  take  off  your  things  and  sit  down  ?  I 
have  the  package  for  the  bazaar  all  ready  upstairs  but  I  know 
you'd  like  some  tea  first.     It's  so  wintry  out. 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  :  Now  please  don't  bother,  Mrs.  Nor- 
man. 

Jane  :  Not  a  bit.     I'd  really  like  some  myself. 

(Exit  Jane.  Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  and  Mrs.  Trippinton  sit 
down.) 

Mrs.  Trippinton  :  Mrs.  Norman  is  so  charming  and  cor- 
dial.    I  often  wish  I  knew  her  better. 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart:     She's  always  very  willing  to  help 
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when  there's  anything  going  on.  Yet  she's  not  at  all  active  at 
the  club  and  doesn't  seem  to  go  around  very  much.  She  never 
comes  out  to  play  bridge. 

Mrs.  Trippinton  :  None  of  us  really  knows  the  Normans 
and  it  must  be  several  years  they've  lived  here. 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  :  Bob  says  Mr.  Norman  is  a  very  quiet 
type  of  man.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  she  wouldn't  enjoy  going 
around  a  little  more  than  she  does. 

Mrs.  Speedwell  (leaning  forward  and  speaking  in  a  low- 
ered voice)  :  Of  course  this  is  in  strictest  confidence  but  from 
something  Mrs.  Norman  said  I  don't  think  they're  going  to  stay 
here  much  longer. 

(Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  and  Mrs.  Trippinton  draw  nearer  to  her, 
exclaiming .     Their  voices  have  all  become  lower.) 

They're  planning  to  sell  their  house ! 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart:  To  sell?  This  lovely  house?  Has 
something  happened  to  Mr.  Norman's  business? 

Mrs.  Speedwell:  I  don't  know.  Mrs.  Norman  spoke  as 
if  they  intended  to  do  extensive  traveling. 

Mrs.  Trippinton  :  Perhaps  they're  going  around  the  world. 
Or  maybe  they  intend  to  settle  down  in  some  foreign  country  so 
Junior  can  learn  the  language.  So  many  people  with  children 
are  doing  that  now.     Have  you  any  idea  where  they're  going? 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  :  I  do  hope  they're  leaving  because 
they  want  to  and  not  because  they've  had  some  misfortune.  Mrs. 
Norman  is  so  reserved  you  can't  tell  anything. 

Mrs.  Speedwell:  Of  course,  I  don't  really  know  a  thing, 
but— Sh— 

(They  settle  back  and  begin  to  speak  in  louder  voices  as  Jane 
enters  with  tea.) 

Mrs.  Trippinton  :  There's  nothing  like  an  open  fire  for 
cosiness.     Mrs.  Norman's  house  is  always  so  inviting. 

(Jane  starts  to  pour  the  tea.) 

Mrs.  Speedwell:  Dear,  dear,  I  hope  it  wasn't  too  much 
trouble,  Mrs.  Norman.    One,  please. 

Mrs.  Trippinton  :     Three,  thank  you.     I'm  so  piggy  about 
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sugar.     What  lovely  looking  biscuits.     My  cook  doesn't  bake 
nicely  at  all. 

Jane:  I  hope  these  are  nice.  I'm  doing  everything  just 
now.  Our  cook  left  last  month  and  we  haven't  been  able  to  find 
another.     Lemon,  Mrs.  Fellows-Hart? 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  :  Please.  How  do  you  get  along  so 
wonderfully? 

Mrs.  Speedwell  :  You  are  perfectly  remarkable,  Mrs.  Nor- 
man. (She  looks  at  her  watch.)  Oh  gracious,  I  promised  Alice 
Bartlett  I'd  stop  in  for  her  things  before  five  o'clock.  I'll  really 
have  to  run  along.  You  two  can  wait  and  bring  Mrs.  Norman's 
package. 

(She  hastily  puts  on  her  coat  and  saying  good-bye  goes  out 
with  Jane.) 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  (significantly)  :  Poor  thing,  what  a 
hard  time  she  must  have.  No  cook  for  a  month.  And  to  have 
to  sell  this  lovely  house. 

(Jane  returns  with  Junior  who  shakes  hands  with  the  visi- 
tors.) 

Jane:  Junior  will  entertain  you  while  I  get  the  package. 
(She  goes  upstairs.) 

Mrs.  Trippinton  :  My,  Junior,  what  a  big  boy  you're  get- 
ting to  be.  I  think  you  must  have  grown  a  foot  since  the  last 
time  I  saw  you. 

(He  shifts  his  feet  uncomfortably,  then  goes  to  the  table  and 
helps  himself  to  a  biscuit.) 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart:  Doesn't  he  look  like  his  mother, 
though?    I  guess  you're  pretty  busy  in  school,  aren't  you,  Junior? 

Junior  (sitting  down  stiffly)  :     Yes. 

Mrs.  Trippinton  :     Do  you  get  good  marks  in  your  studies? 

Junior  (wiggling  unhappily)  :     Sometimes. 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart:  Do  you  like  Hillwood,  Junior?  Do 
you  like  the  little  boys  here? 

Junior  (politely)  :     Yes. 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  :  I  don't  think  you'd  like  to  move 
away  to  any  other  place,  would  you  ? 
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(Junior  looks  at  her  rather  scornfully  and  takes  another  bis- 
cuit.) 

Mrs.  Trippinton  (hearing  Jane  on  the  stairs)  :  I  think 
Junior  likes  his  mother's  biscuits.     They  certainly  are  delicious. 

(Mrs.  Trippinton  and  Mrs.  Fcllozvs-Hart  rise  to  put  on  their 
coats.) 

Oh,  what  a  big  package !  How  lovely  of  you  to  get  the  things 
ready,  Mrs.  Norman. 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  :  You're  always  so  generous  about 
helping  us  out.  We  appreciate  it  so  much.  (She  lowers  her 
voice  and  speaks  confidentially  as  Mrs.  Trippinton  talks  to  Jun- 
ior.) You  know,  Mrs.  Norman,  if  there  was  ever  anything  we 
could  do  for  you  we'd  be  so  glad  to. 

Jane  (puzzled)  :     Why — thank  you. 

Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  (taking  her  hand)  :  We'd  really  like 
you  to  feel  you  could  call  on  us  as  real  friends  if  you  need  help 
in  any  way.  Thank  you  for  fixing  the  things,  dear.  Good-bye, 
Junior.  I  know  you're  a  very  good  boy  and  help  your  mother  a 
lot,  don't  you? 

Mrs.  Trippinton  :  Good-bye,  Junior.  Come  over  and  play 
with  Billy  some  day — It's  been  so  lovely  of  you,  Mrs.  Norman. 
We've  surely  enjoyed  our  call.  I  wish  you'd  come  and  see  us 
more  often.  (Jane  is  taking  them  out.)  You  know,  we'd  really 
miss  you  so  much  if  you  went  away  from  Hill  wood. 

(Junior  goes  to  the  tea-table  and  makes  away  with  a  biscuit 
before  his  mother  returns.) 

Junior:     Mother,  are  we  going  to  move? 

Jane:     To  move!     Why,  no!     Why,  dear? 

Junior:  Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go 
away  from  Hillwood  and  almost  cried  about  it.  And  that  Mrs. 
Trippinton  said  she'd  miss  you  so  much  if  you  went  away.  (He 
imitates  her  accent  and  smirks.) 

Jane  (laughing)  :  Junior,  don't  do  that.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  made  them  think  of  such  a  thing.  Take  the  tea 
things  out,  dear.     Dad  will  be  in  soon. 

(Exit  Junior  with  tea  tray.    Jane  straightens  the  chairs,  lights 
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the  lamps,  for  it  has  grown  quite  dark,  puts  a  stick  on  the  fire 
and  sits  before  it.  The  entrance  door  can  be  heard  opening  and  a 
man's  voice  calls  "Hello."  Ted  Norman  comes  in  with  Junior 
hanging  on  his  arm.    Jane  jumps  up  and  runs  to  kiss  him.) 

Jane:     Hello,  darling.     Cold? 

(They  sit  down  before  the  fire.) 

Ted  (rubbing  his  hands)  :  Not  so  warm.  Say,  Jane,  did 
you  know  we  were  going  on  a  trip  ? 

Jane:     Trip?     No!     Honestly?     Where? 

Junior:     Gee,  Dad,  where? 

Ted  :  I  didn't  know  it  myself.  Speedwell  came  out  to  talk 
to  me  when  I  passed  his  house.  Said  he  heard  we  were  leaving 
for  Europe  or  some  place.  I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  it. 
Funny  chap.  He  always  does  know  news  ahead  of  everyone  else. 
He  asked  if  we  were  taking  Junior  or  putting  him  in  a  school. 

Jane  :  Why,  how  funny.  Mrs.  Speedwell  was  here  just  a 
while  ago  with  Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  and  Mrs.  Trippinton  to  get 
the  bazaar  things.  She  didn't  say  anything  about  hearing  such 
a  thing.     Well — I  must  go  see  to  the  dinner.     (Exit  Jane.) 

Junior  :  Those  women  who  were  here  seemed  to  think  we 
were  moving,  Dad. 

Ted:     Yes?     Maybe  they  want  to  get  rid  of  us. 

(The  doorbell  rings.  Ted  goes  to  answer  it.  A  man  can  be 
heard  introducing  himself.  Ted  enters  zvith  Cripley  Selling. 
Junior,  seeing  a  stranger,  has  run  halfway  upstairs  and  settled 
himself  at  a  vantage  point.) 

Selling:  Yes,  Selling,  Cripley  Selling,  of  Selling  and 
Bayer.  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  coming  just  before  dinner,  Mr. 
Norman,  but  I  have  a  matter  to  discuss  which  I  thought  would 
be  of  especial  interest  to  you. 

Ted  :  Yes,  Mr.  Selling,  sit  down.  Let  me  see — Selling  and 
Bayer.  (Looking  at  card.)  Realtors.  Oh  yes,  you  have  an 
office  down  on  South  Cedar  Street. 

Selling  :  Exactly,  Mr.  Norman.  That's  just  what  I 
wished  to  see  you  about.  Will  you  have  a  cigar?  (He  takes  one 
from  his  pocket  and  offers  it.) 
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Ted:  No,  thank  you.     But  smoke  if  you  care  to. 

Selling:  Thanks.  (He  lights  up.)  We  are  the  oldest 
real  estate  dealers  in  this  section,  Mr.  Norman,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  the  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  I  might  even 
say  the  most  authoritative. 

(He  pauses.     Ted  waits  for  him  to  go  on.) 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize,  Mr.  Norman,  just  how  much  ex- 
perience in  one  district  means.  An  item  of  great  importance  is 
the  fact  that  our  clientele  is,  perhaps  not  the  largest,  but  of  the 
most  superior  type.  In  all  our  years  of  business  we  have  made 
the  matter  of  discrimination  the  first  consideration  in  our  buy- 
ing and  selling. 

Ted  :     Very  interesting.     But  you  wished  to  see  me  about — ? 

Selling  :  Just  that,  Mr.  Norman.  I'll  speak  to  the  point. 
If  you  would  permit  me  to  go  over  a  list  of  our  sales  during  the 
past  year  alone,  with  you,  to  point  out  some  of  the  nearby  resi- 
dences which  have  been  transferred  through  with  us,  I  believe 
I  could  convince  you  you  would  not  be  making  a  mistake  by  plac- 
ing your  house  in  our  hands. 

Ted  (astonished)  :     By  placing  my  house  in  your  hands? 

Selling  :  I  can  show  you,  Mr.  Norman,  that  we  are  able 
to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  prices  on  the  sale  of  residences 
and  our  rates  are  remarkably  low.  Now,  I  should  advise  you  to 
make  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible  because  prices  are  a  lot 
higher  and  sales  more  in  demand  than  they  will  be  in  about  two 
months.       If  you  would  step  in — 

Ted  (rising  abruptly)  :  Thank  you,  Mr.  Selling.  If  this  is 
the  only  matter  you  wished  to  discuss  I  am  afraid  I  can  spare  no 
more  time. 

Selling  (rising)  :  Will  you  come  in  to  the  office  and  let  us 
give  you  a  more  detailed  account  of  our  offer,  Mr.  Norman? 

Ted  (hurrying  him  out)  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  when  I 
wish  to  buy  a  house,  Mr.  Selling.  At  present  I  am  not  inter- 
ested. 

Selling  (from  beyond  doorway)  :     But  I  mean — 

Ted:     Good  night,  Mr.  Selling! 
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(The  entrance  door  closes  decisively.     Ted  returns.) 

Ted:     Well  I'll  be  jig-swiggered! 

Junior  (coming  from  stairs)  :  Gee,  Dad,  what  did  the  big 
fellow  want?     Did  he  say  he'd  buy  our  house? 

Ted  :  Just  about.  I'd  like  to  know  where  that  boy  found 
his  nerve.     Calm  as  if  he  was  selling  vacuum  cleaners. 

Junior  (bursting  with  knowledge  and  running  out)  :  Mother 
— (Ted  sits  down  shaking  his  head  and  feels  for  his  pipe.  The 
telephone  rings.     He  answers.) 

Ted  :  Hello  .  .  .  Yes,  Mr.  Norman  speaking.  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  . 
Oh,  good  evening,  Mr.  Fellows-Hart.  Yes  .  .  .  What's  that? 
Why  everything's  fine.  .  .  .  They're  both  very  well,  thank  you.  .  .  . 
You  what?  .  .  .  Oh  .  .  .  (His  eyes  have  opened  with  amazement.) 
Why  nothing  I  know  of,  Mr.  Fellows-Hart.  .  .  .  I'm  very  well 
satisfied.  .  .  .  No,  wouldn't  consider  it  under  any  circumstances. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Fellows-Hart.  Very  kind  of  you.  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  . 
Good-bye ! 

(He  bangs  the  receiver.  Jane  arid  Junior  have  come  into  the 
room.) 

Jane:     Junior  said  a  man  just  wanted  to  buy  the  house! 

Ted  :  Sure  thing.  Told  me  it  was  for  sale.  .  .  .  Junior,  go 
wash  up  for  dinner.  (Junior  starts  upstairs  reluctantly.)  Don't 
forget  to  brush  your  hair  and  clean  your  nails.  (He  turns  dra- 
matically to  Jane.)  Jane,  am  I  a  good  husband  to  you?  (She 
stares  at  him.)  Are  we  happy,  Jane?  Have  I  been  a  good  father 
to  Junior? 

Jane:     What's  up,  Ted? 

Ted  (shaking  his  head  sadly)  :  Oh,  has  my  life  been  a  fail- 
ure, has  my  family  labored  and  starved  at  home,  has  my  wife 
striven  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  respectability  while  I  squan- 
dered my  time! 

Jane  :  Ted !  Who  were  you  talking  to  on  the  phone  ?  Out 
with  it  before  the  steak  burns! 

Ted  :  Fellows-Hart.  Wanted  to  know  how  you  and  Jun- 
ior were.  (I  saw  him  on  the  train  this  morning  and  he  wasn't 
so  interested  then.)     Wondered  if  I  knew  how  much  they  ad- 
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mired  you  and  all  you've  done.  And — get  this — wondered  if 
there  was  any  way  he  could  help  me  out.  Jane,  he  offered  me  a 
job  in  his  firm ! 

Jane:     He  what? 

Ted:  S'truth.  Am  I  supposed  to  be  failing  or  anything? 
And  the  voice  on  him.  Just  reeked  with  sympathy  for  my  wife 
and  babe.  He  almost  told  me  to  swallow  my  pride  for  their 
sake.     Thinks  I'm  plain  down  and  out. 

Jane:     Ted,  whatever  started  such  a  thing? 

Ted:  Blamed  if  I  know.  Speedwell  hears  we're  going 
abroad.  That  real  estate  bird  drops  in  to  take  over  the  house. 
Fellows-Hart  thinks  I've  had  a  reverse  of  fortunes.  Notorious 
family  we're  getting  to  be. 

Jane:  Mr.  Fellows-Hart  of  all  people!  We  know  them  so 
casually.  But  you  know,  Ted,  Mrs.  Fellows-Hart  was  almost 
oppressively  friendly  this  afternoon.  A  rumor  must  have  started 
somewhere. 

Ted  {grinding  his  teeth)  :  They're  just  nice  philanthropic 
souls  who  like  to  extend  helping  hands  to  a  fallen  brother.    Gosh ! 

(The  telephone  rings.) 

Wonder  what  guardian  angel  this  is.  Hello — yes — Just  a 
moment.  You,  Jane.  Feminine  charity  worker  this  time. 
Wants  to  rescue  you  personally. 

Jane  (at  phone)  :  Hello.  Yes.  Yes,  this  is  Mrs.  Norman. 
Yes,  good-evening.  (Covering  mouthpiece  with  hand  and  speak- 
ing sotto  voce.)     Ted — who's  Mrs.  D'Arcy? 

Ted  :     I  don't  know.     Never  heard  of  her. 

Jane:  Yes.  I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  D'Arcy.  I  don't  just  know 
.  .  .  Oh,  of  course  .  .  .  why — why  .  .  .  not  at  present.  .  .  .  No.  .  .  . 
Oh  .  .  .  Yes,  if  we  ever  have  the  opportunity  that  would  be  love- 
ly ..  .  Yes,  indeed.  .  .  .  Thank  you.  Good-bye.  Ted!  Do  you 
remember  meeting  Mrs.  D'Arcy  who  lives  next  door  to  the  Trip- 
pintons?  She — she —  (She  sinks  into  a  chair  with  amazement.) 
She  wanted  to  tell  us  if  we  go  to  Belgium  to  be  sure  to  look  up 
her  cousin  in  Antwerp.  Ted,  did  you  ever  hear  anything 
like  it? 
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Ted:  Of  all  the — !  Jane,  where  the  devil  did  this  business 
start? 

(He  paces  the  room.  Junior  comes  dozvn  shining  with  clean- 
liness.) 

All  clean,  Junior?  Run  get  your  hat.  We're  going  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  to  have  dinner  with  the  great  aunt  of  Mrs.  De- 
Gabber  who  lives  next  door  to  the  Van  Gushes. 

Junior:     We're  going  where? 

Jane  (leaving)  :  Well,  it  is  the  most  preposterous  thing  I 
ever  heard !     Dinner  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes. 

Ted:  Turn  on  the  radio,  Junior.  See  if  you  can  make  it 
loud  enough  to  drown  the  telephone  and  doorbell  if  they  ring. 

(Junior  goes  to  the  radio.  An  orchestra  is  playing  Beetho- 
ven's Minuet  in  G.  Ted  sits  before  the  fire,  rests  his  head  back 
and  stretches  his  legs.  As  the  music  plays  he  relaxes,  his  face 
settles  into  an  expression  of  contentment.  Jane's  voice  comes 
from  the  dining  room  calling  Junior,  who  leaves.  The  annoy- 
ances have  slipped  from  Ted's  shoulders  and  he  is  the  picture  of 
"solid  comfort."     The  music  ends.) 

Radio  :  This  program  is  coming  to  you  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Samuel  D.  Farreway  Tours,  Incorporated.  For  that 
long  vacation  you've  been  planning  what  could  be  better  than  a 
supervised  trip  around  the  world  or  to  any  point  desired?  Sam- 
uel D.  Farreway  arranges  your  program  with  the  most  discrimi- 
nating personal  taste,  all  accommodations  are  provided  for  and 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  yourself.  Besides  the  famed 
European  tours,  shorter  tours  to  the  West  Indies,  South  Amer — 

(Ted  springs  up,  jumps  over  the  back  of  the  sofa  and  makes 
for  the  radio  as  the  curtain  falls  szviftly.) 

Marjorie  M.  Murphy,  '29. 


OF   SENTIMENTAL   VALUE 

HE  Labor  Day  express  from  that  sleepy  suburb  cele- 
brated in  George  M.  Cohan's  song,  "Just.  Forty-five  Min- 
utes from  Broadway,"  was  no  place  for  Betta,  whose 
week-end  had  lost  completely  the  glamour  of  its  anticipa- 
tion. Three  days  of  slow,  persistent  rain  are  not  balm 
for  the  heart  of  a  well  poised  young  miss  who  is  confident  that 
there  is  at  least  one  world  at  her  feet.  As  she  sullenly  stood  her 
ground  on  the  few  square  inches  of  New  York  Central  Railroad 
allotted  to  her  and  fumed  at  the  smug  comfort  of  the  lucky  seat- 
holders,  there  wasn't  much  of  the  sophisticated  Elizabetta  that 
her  friends  knew  so  well.  Though  she  was  not  yet  half  way  to 
her  Mecca,  New  York,  the  strain  of  existing  in  that  mobbed 
train  was  becoming  unbearable.  Yet  who  could  tell  that  her 
back  ached,  draped  as  it  was  in  the  most  becoming  cornflower 
blue  ensemble?  That  her  trimly  shod  feet  were  hurting  from 
the  same  constrictions  that  mar  the  pedal  comfort  of  the  hoi  pol- 
loi  ?  That  beneath  the  smart  Dobbs  hat  a  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes 
were  smarting  with  tears  of  outraged  indignation  and  frustrated 
hopes,  such  as  no  blue-eyed  girl  had  to  endure  before? 

Suddenly  (a  happy  inspiration  she  reflected  afterwards)  she 
sat  down  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  seats.  No  sooner  had  she 
made  this  move  than  a  tanned  athlete  across  the  aisle  stood  up. 
Courteously  doffing  his  hat  which  her  tired  eyes  were  feminine 
enough  to  notice  covered  a  crop  of  rather  nice  brown  hair,  he 
offered  her  his  seat  which  looked  just  then  an  inviting  velvet 
green.  To  Betta's  whispered,  "Thank  you,"  he  asked  if  he  might 
leave  the  bag  beneath  the  seat.  "There  isn't  much  room  any- 
where else."     And  that  was  all. 

"Wonder  why,"  cogitated  the  practical  young  woman,  enjoy- 
ing the  new  found  pleasure  of  a  seat  in  a  crowded  car.  "I  must 
have  looked  a  fright — like  one  of  those  settlement  ads  for  con- 
tributions or  something — "  Her  mood  of  sullenness  passed  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  come. 

The  twilight  blueness  of  hazy  hills  in  the  distance,  the  pur- 
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pling  parade  of  clouds  marching  before  a  blood-red  sun,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  train,  put  her  into  a  mood  soft,  pliant,  comfortable. 
Into  her  eyes  crept  a  dreaminess ;  across  her  face  flitted  a  wistful 
expression. 

Miss  Elizabetta  Maria  Devlin  was  brought  to  herself  and 
cold  reality  with  a  start.  Outside  the  train  were  rushing  past  the 
high  lights  of  Harlem,  blinking  confusedly  into  her  dazed  eyes 
which  had  rested  but  a  few  moments  before  on  the  green  fields 
of  Connecticut.  Everything  became  confusion  as  the  train  en- 
tered the  long  stretch  of  tunnel.  A  hundred  hands  hastily 
reached  for  luggage ;  the  cosmetic  army  went  through  unusually 
strenuous  calisthenics;  hats  were  being  adjusted;  scarfs  tied, 
coats  buttoned  and  unbuttoned;  the  fumes  of  freshly  lighted 
cigars  still  filled  the  train  with  a  thick  smoke  that  gave  it  a  garish 
unreal  look.  Over  this  bedlam  the  garbled  bawling  of  a  train- 
man spoke  with  its  usual  clarity  and  coherence  as  into  the  most 
famous  terminal  in  America  the  humanity-packed  train  slowly 
rolled. 

A  few  moments  later,  beneath  the  shadow  of  Grand  Central,  a 
playful  wind  (at  the  instigation  of  some  romantic  fate),  blew  a 
wisp  of  hair  into  Betta's  eyes.  As  she  was  about  to  stroke  it 
back  her  heel  caught  in  a  rut  and  she  fell — grip,  book,  bag  and 
gloves  forgotten.  Betta  sat  on  the  ground,  nursing  an  ankle  that 
felt  "wobbly"  even  before  she  tried  it  out.  Reflecting  rather  rue- 
fully that  now  was  the  time  for  the  entrance  of  some  Prince 
Charming,  she  picked  herself  up  cautiously,  albeit  with  dignity, 
and  limped  a  few  paces  to  find  that  the  ankle  was  uninjured. 

Now,  all  business,  she  began  to  collect  her  things — bags,  yes; 
pocketbook,  yes;  gloves,  right  here;  book — where  was  it?  Uncle 
Toby's  book?  A  frantic  search  with  many  random  snatches  at 
nothing  failed  to  reveal  the  book's  whereabouts.  What  was  our 
poor  heroine  to  do?  She  simply  must  find  it.  How?  Call  a 
porter?  Too  impractical.  Buy  a  searchlight?  The  book  might 
be  gone  by  the  time  she  came  back.  The  newspaper!  An  ad! 
That  was  the  only  solution. 

As  she  quickly  slipped  into  a  subway,  homeward  bound,  she 
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composed  the  ad.  "Lost — Book,  near  to  40th  Street  entrance  of 
Grand  Central  Station,  entitled  'Peter  Ibbetson'  by  George  Du- 
Maurier,  bound  in  blue  leather  with  gold-edged  paper.  Of  senti- 
mental value.  Reward."  At  the  last  phrase,  Betta  allowed  her- 
self a  slight  chuckle — "of  sentimental  value."  What  was  it  that 
her  good  old  Uncle  Toby  had  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  birth- 
day gift?  "In  token  of  a  friendship  with  the  nicest  girl  I  know. 
Toby."  Didn't  bachelor  uncles  ever  realize  that  a  young  girl 
wanted  more  to  do  over  a  rainy  week-end  than  play  the  "Andan- 
tino  in  D-Flat."  But  she  must  get  back  the  book  with  its  pretty 
dedication,  to  show  the  trophy  of  a  favorite  niece  from  a  favorite 
uncle,  at  any  cost.  The  next  problem  was  how  to  stave  off  the 
queries. 

A  week  later,  as  she  was  surreptitiously,  but  none  the  less 
fondly,  gazing  at  her  funny  little  ad  in  the  Times  with  waning 
hopes  for  the  mourned  for  book,  Elizabetta  was  summoned  by 
her  maternal  parent.  As  she  entered  the  foyer,  where  a  strange 
young  man  was  explaining  something  to  her  mother,  she  won- 
dered— Heavens !  Could  it  be  ?  No.  Yet  there  was  her  book  in 
his  hand.  His  voice  was  strangely  familiar.  "  'Him,'  "  said  she, 
decisively,  "the  very  one  who  helped  a  lady  in  distress.  But  I 
didn't  think  his  hair  was  red,"  she  added.  Her  mother  inter- 
rupted her. 

"Elizabetta,  do  you  know  this  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Kent? 
He  speaks  of  an  ad  and  has  a  book  with  your  Uncle  Toby's  name 
in  it.     Can  you  explain  it?" 

Her  mother  satisfied,  Elizabetta  took  the  book  and  led  Mr. 
Michael  Kent  into  the  living  room  for  a  little  hospitable  tea. 

And  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  philosophize  on  the  curiosity 
of  the  eternal  feminine.  Were  it  not  for  this  curiosity  how 
would  Elizabetta  Maria  Devlin,  Sr.,  two  weeks  later,  have  heard 
Elizabetta  Maria  Devlin,  Jr.,  proving  to  a  most  attentive  red- 
haired  gentleman,  that  the  only  sentimental  value  of  her  Du- 
Maurier  was  its  association  with  "a  crusty  old  uncle,  but  a  peach, 
Mike"? 

Anna  G.  Harrigan,  '31. 


TWO  LITTLE  ONES 

The  church  was  silent,  almost  dark. 

Two  children  only,  walked  the  aisles.     One,  blind, 

Was  led  by  one,  a  cripple,  who  showed  the  Cross  way, 

And  stopping  at  each  Station,  told  a  story. 

The  blind  child  knelt  in  wonder,  listening, 

The  while  the  other  lived  again  the  sorrows  that  he  loved. 

He  told  the  story  fully,  nor  omitted  any  detail 

That  would  make  clear  the  picture  to  the  other.     He  knew  it  all 

from  memory. 
The  soldiers — and  the  people — and  the  color  of  their  raiment. 
He  whispered  low  that  there  was  blood  on  Jesus'  brow. 
The  eager  crutch  could  hardly  wait 
Till  it  had  gained  the  picture  where  He  fell. 
This  was  the  station  that  he  liked  the  best.     He  told  his  friend 
That  Jesus  must  have  given  crutches  to  those  He  loved — because 
He  fell,  Himself,  three  times.     The  little  voice  was  tired — 

"I  don't  mind  walking  all  the  way 
So  many  times  to  see  those  pictures.     It  must  have  been  far 

harder  for  Him. 
He  didn't  have  a  stick  to  help  Him,  as  I  have." 
And  when  the  story  had  been  finished  and  each  one  offered  up 

his  prayer, 
They  left  the  church  with  lingering  glances  of  the  one  to  the 

darkened  walls. 
Then  questioned  of  the  other,  "Tell  me,  do  you  like  the  story?" 

The  blind  child  spoke, 
"I  like  it,  but  not  so  well  as  other  things,  the  incense  and  the 

chimes. 
T  can't  see  the  pictures  but  I  can  smell  the  incense  and  I  can  hear 

the  bells. 
And  sometimes  when  the  priest  walks  close  to  me  I  can  feel  his 

silken  cloak. 
I  like  the  music  best  of  all.     At  benediction  time  it  sounds  like 

marching  armies 
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Strong  and  mighty.     And  when  they  near  His  presence  their 

tread  is  lighter, 
Their   voices   lower.      And   when   they   sing   that   one   word — 

'Gloria' — Oh — 
I  can  almost  feel  that  we  have  come  to  Him. 
I  am  not  sorry  that  my  eyes  are  closed. 
I  think  He  made  me  blind  that  I  might  see  Him." 


•S' 


Elinor  A.  Parks,  '29. 


ALONE 

|0  the  west,  the  sun  slowly  disappeared  behind  the  curtain 
of  night,  as  the  heavenly  artists  painted  their  master- 
piece in  myriad  hues  across  the  sky.  The  clouds 
chatted  with  each  other,  then  sped  away  to  change  their 
attire.  Below,  the  sea  lapped  the  shore  in  a  contented, 
cadenced  melody,  while  a  white  sail  hovered,  like  a  lost  bird, 
near  the  horizon.  Sandpipers  scurried  across  the  beach  in  their 
search  for  food.  The  sea  gulls  skimmed  the  water,  then  flew 
away  with  food  for  their  young.  A  few  stragglers,  loath  to 
leave  the  music  of  the  sea  and  the  salt  spray,  strolled  away, 
leaving  the  beach  deserted,  the  sport  of  the  gulls  and  sand- 
pipers. 

A  dark  figure  appeared  far  along  the  shore.  Tired,  sad  and 
lonely  he  plodded  towards  the  sea  and  stood  gazing  over  the 
water.  His  black  hair  hung  damp  and  listlessly  from  his  fore- 
head, attempting  to  meet  the  twirls  of  his  heavy  moustache. 
His  noble  bearing  and  strong  physique  marked  him  of  the 
race  of  Homer  and  Sappho.  A  man  despised  for  his  race, 
scorned  for  his  race,  left  lonely  because  of  his  race.  As  he 
stood  there,  statue-like,  seemingly  trying  to  reach  across  the  sea 
to  his  home  in  Greece,  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer.  Dejectedly 
he  sat  down  on  the  shore,  never  moving  his  gaze  from  the  ever- 
stretching  expanse. 

Thoughts  of  home,  of  happy  childhood,  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, fertile  and  resplendent  with  ancient  beauty,  filled  his  soul. 
In  the  supreme  joy  of  fatherhood,  the  call  to  arms,  to  avenge 
his  race,  had  torn  him  from  his  loved  ones.  Through  hardships 
and  sorrows,  America  had  become  his  home.  Too  poor  to  send 
for  those  suffering  ones  he  had  left,  he  lived  waiting  and  striving 
for  the  time  when  he  and  his  family  would  be  reunited;. 

A  little  sandpiper,  bolder  than  the  rest,  came  close  and  peered 
at  him.  Heavy  sighs  shook  his  body  as  he  sat  forlorn  on  the 
sand.  Then  expectantly,  joyfully,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  he 
rushed  towards  the  sea  with  outstretched  arms,  as  if  to  meet 
someone — fell  back  and  turned  hopelessly  from  the  mirage. 

Catherine  G.  Bett,  '29. 


THE   ANSWER   OF    LOURDES-? 


R.  HARTELL  was  unusually  quiet  that  evening  and 
Marie,  quick  to  note  her  father's  moods,  remained  si- 
lent, wondering  what  had  happened  to  disturb  his  day. 
He  entered  the  living  room  and  sat  in  a  deep  armchair 
standing  before  the  fireplace  while  Marie  drew  a  foot- 
stool close  to  his  chair.  So  they  sat,  the  young  girl  watching  the 
man  whose  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  dancing  flames  as  if  their 
brightness  reflected  an  absorbing  drama.  Outside,  the  wind 
whistled  around  the  corners  of  the  house;  within,  the  shadow  of 
an  oak  swayed  upon  the  wall,  the  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth  and 
the  flames  leaped  ever  higher  through  the  chimney. 

"Come,  father,"  said  Marie,  with  a  little  laugh,  "tell  me  what 
is  so  interesting  in  the  fire  tonight.  You  seem  to  be  seeing 
things."  The  doctor  started,  then  smiled  and  stroked  the  fair 
head  at  his  side. 

"No,  Marie,"  he  replied,  "I'm  not  seeing  things;  I've  just 
been  wondering." 

"Well,  can't  you  wonder  aloud?"  asked  the  girl. 
"Scarcely,"  he  said,  smiling,  "but  let  me  tell  you  what  has 
been  passing  before  my  mind's  eye  and  then  you  may  wonder 
with  me."  As  he  began  his  narrative,  his  eyes,  which  during  the 
last  speech  had  rested  on  his  daughter's  face,  sought  again  the 
fire  on  the  hearth. 

"It  is  eight  years  now  since  Yvonne  Lee  first  captured  the 
hearts  of  Broadway's  theater-lovers,  eight  years  since,  fresh  from 
a  little  southern  town,  she  rose  almost  overnight  to  fame.  Her 
triumph  is  but  another  proof  of  that  oft-repeated  phrase  'truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction.'  After  all,  that  is  not  unnatural,  for  God 
creates  truth,  man  makes  fiction.  But  I  am  not  describing 
Yvonne  Lee's  early  life  now.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  she  was 
young,  very  young  and  very  beautiful  with  a  rich  husky  quality 
in  a  voice  that  I  know  now  was  but  the  expression  of  her  own 
vibrant  personality. 

"Several  years  after  her  first  appearance,  I  was  attending  one 
of  her  first-night  performances  and  enjoying  both  her  rare  skill 
and  unusual  voice.     As  the  curtain  rose  on  the  second  act,  the 
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murmur  of  the  audience  died  away.  A  light  illumined  a  balcony 
upon  which  the  actress  stood,  poised  for  an  instant  within  the 
doorway.  As  she  stepped  on  the  balcony,  the  scenery  swayed, 
careened  far  to  the  right  and  crashed  to  the  stage.  I  hurried 
backstage  and  offered  my  assistance  and  though  other  doctors 
were  consulted  later,  the  case  remained  nominally  mine.  The 
fall  had  broken  Miss  Lee's  back  and  I  had  no  hope  of  her  living 
through  the  day.  But  the  days  lengthened  into  weeks  and  as 
time  went  on,  I  almost  prayed  that  God  would  take  the  poor  girl 
who  could  return  to  life  only  as  a  hopeless  cripple.  Well,  four 
years  have  passed  and  today  I  paid  my  weekly  visit  to  Miss  Lee. 
It  had  been  rather  a  gloomy  day  and  I  was  not  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  but  the  cheerful  greeting  of  my  patient  forced  me  to  for- 
get the  day's  annoyances. 

"  'Well,  how  are  you  today,  Miss  Lee?'  I  asked. 

"  'Better  than  ever,  Doctor,'  she  said,  'but  I'm  not  going  to 
allow  you  to  leave  today  until  you  decide  what  type  of  wheel- 
chair I  may  have.'  She  has  been  asking  me  for  several  weeks  to 
select  a  chair  for  her  but  I  have  continually  evaded  the  question 
for  there  is  not  a  doctor  on  the  case  who  has  the  slightest  hope 
that  she  will  ever  be  able  to  use  it.  Three  years  ago  I,  too,  might 
have  shared  their  opinion,  but  now — I  don't  know. 

"  'Miss  Lee,'  I  said,  'aren't  you  ever  going  to  give  up  this 
fight?' 

"  'Of  course  not,  Doctor,'  she  replied,  'not  so  long  as  there  is 
Lourdes.  I  am  going  to  visit  Lourdes  some  day  and  I  shall  come 
back  a  well  woman.  Just  see  if  I  don't.  After  that,  the  good 
God  Who  is  leading  me  there  will  show  me  what  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  my  life.' 

"  'My  dear  child,  you  have  wonderful  courage,'  I  said,  for  I 
was  deeply  moved  by  her  declaration. 

"  'Courage,  Doctor !  Won't  you  please  call  it  faith  ?'  she 
answered. 

"  T  must,  for  human  courage  could  never  have  brought  you 
this  far,'  I  replied.  Then,  since  I  had  broken  so  many  rules  in 
this  case,  I  decided  that  one  more  or  less  could  make  no  differ- 
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ence.  So  I  listened  to  her  eager  descriptions  of  several  chairs, 
finally  selecting  one  which  I  had  previously  investigated.  I  left 
her  today,  inspired  with  some  of  her  own  confidence,  and  I  know 
that  Yvonne  Lee's  faith  will  carry  her  to  Lourdes.  After  that — 
well,  I  wonder!" 

The  wind  had  calmed,  the  shadow  of  the  oak  no  longer 
swayed  on  the  wall,  the  fire  burned  low  and  still  they  sat  gazing 
into  its  glowing  ashes. 

"I  wonder,"  echoed  the  young  girl  softly. 

Teresa  Schreiber,  '30. 


SIMILITUDE 

I  saw  a  birch  tree  on  a  hill,  alone. 

It  stood  on  heights  with  naught  above  but  sky. 

The  sun  had  shone  there  with  intensity, 

And  countless  storms  had  heedlessly  rushed  by 

To  bend  it  low.     Cold  winter's  grip  it  knew. 

But  still  it  stood  as  if  'twould  never  die. 

And  you — how  like  you  are  to  that  birch  tree. 
You  stand  above  the  common  herd  so  high 
That  you  are  of  necessity  alone. 
Life's  been  a  constant  struggle,  yet  no  cry 
Has  ever  marked  defeat.     With  high  ideals 
Your  spirit  lives  to  fight — it  will  not  die. 

Marian  R.  Baltes,  '31. 
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T  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that  Paquita  was  not  sure 
that  it  was  not  a  dream.  Angry  shouting,  a  few  shots 
— the  door  slid  open  and  Juan  fell  at  her  feet.  Dazed, 
she  bound  his  head  with  a  cloth  which  quickly  lost  its 
Ji  whiteness.  Still  stupefied,  she  supported  him  to  a  couch. 
Ais  he  blurted  out  broken  phrases,  she  realized  that  the  Federal 
soldiers  had  sacked  the  Church  of  San  Felipe  which  they  had 
closed  yesterday.  The  by-standers  had  protested,  the  men  re- 
sorting to  force,  and  they  had  been  shot  for  their  trouble. 

"Don't  let  me  die  like  this,  Paquita.  I  stabbed  a  man  .  .  . 
think  he'll  die.  God  forgive  me !  ...  He  was  breaking  open  the 
Tabernacle.  A  priest  .  .  .  please.  Don't  stare  that  way.  Paquita, 
my  dying  wish  ...  a  priest." 

"But,  darling,  yesterday  Padre  Simon  fled  to  the  house  of 
Jose  Zubaron.  That's  two  miles  away.  Rest  awhile.  Your 
wound  will  heal.    Then  I'll  find  a  way  to  get  the  Padre  to  you." 

"No !  Captain's  guards  ...  at  gate.  He'll  be  arrested.  Take 
me  to  him." 

"Don't  you  remember  he  said  he  would  start  for  the  hills 
after  dark?" 

"Two  hours  after.     I'll  crawl  there  if  you  won't  take  me." 

Out  to  the  stable  she  ran  and  roughly  pulled  the  donkey  to  the 
market-cart.  In  her  haste,  she  jabbed  a  shaft  into  the  side  of 
the  patient  animal  who  gazed  in  wonder  at  his  usually  gentle  mis- 
tress. Into  the  house  for  some  pillows  for  the  floor  of  the  cart ! 
Too  bulky,  she  thought,  and  pitched  them  away,  one  knocking 
over  a  rose-bedecked  Virgin  and  Child.  Another  minute  was 
lost  as  she  brought  her  shawls  and  spread  them.  She  half  sup- 
ported, half-dragged  Juan  to  the  wagon,  against  which  he  leaned 
while  she  dashed  for  a  stool. 

"Easy,  Paquita,  you're  pushing  too  hard.     All  right." 

With  trembling  fingers  she  rumpled  the  shawl  into  a  pillow. 
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Then  she  tugged  at  the  donkey's  lead  until  he  at  last  began  to 
amble.  As  she  walked  along,  she  watched  the  growing  indistinct- 
ness of  the  trees  and  her  mind  sought  to  clear  the  haze  of  ap- 
prehension fast  enveloping  it.  Feverishly  she  sought  for  plau- 
sible excuses  to  give  the  Captain.  They  once  had  played  to- 
gether, the  Captain,  Juan  and  she,  and  the  two  had  listened  to  the 
other's  dream  of  being  one  day  a  great  soldier.  Now  he  was 
great  enough  to  frustrate  their  most  sacred  hopes.  Already  she 
had  drawn  near  the  bridge  over  the  river  which  semi-circled  the 
town.  What  was  she  to  say  ?  What  to  do  ?  Clutching  the  bridle 
until  the  donkey's  jaw  snapped,  she  approached  the  tall  figure  of 
a  man  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

"Buenas  noches,  senorita,"  a  deep  voice  spoke  through  the 
dusk.  "What  do  you  seek  across  the  river?  Ah,  Paquita — you? 
Do  you  not  remember  what  Padre  Simon  once  told  you?  'All 
good  little  girls,'  "  the  voice  continued  laughingly,  "  'must  be  in 
their  homes  once  the  sun  has  begun  to  set.'  " 

"I  do !  But  you  have  forgotten  the  reverence  he  taught  us 
for  Our  Lord,  and  devotion  to  our  saintly  Lady  of  Gaudalupe. 
You  dare  not  mention  the  Padre's  name  when  you  spend  your 
days  and  nights  tracking  down  and  murdering  God's  priests." 

"Por  Dios,  I  do  not!  I  have  closed  schools  and  churches, 
but  I  have  never  harmed  priest  or  man  because  of  his  faith. 
Neither  have  my  men." 

"That  is  a  lie !  A  soldier  shot  my  ...  I  mean  ...  a  soldier 
wounded  a  neighbor  because  he  sought  to  defend  his  Church." 

"He  was  too  rash.  Don't  move  on,  Paquita,  stay  a  little 
longer.     Why  do  you  seek  to  .  .  .  what  was  that  noise?" 

"Only  my  foot  scraping  the  ground,  senor,"  was  the  answer 
as  she  vainly  tried  to  reproduce  a  stifled  groan.  "I  wish  to  tell 
Pedro  Mendora  not  to  come  to  see  me  this  evening  for  my 
brother  is  angry  with  him." 

"Will  you  tell  him  never  to  come,  chiquita?  Juan  always 
liked  me  and  it  is  two  years  since  I  have  seen  you  dance  or  heard 
you  sing.  Tell  me  that  before  you  pass !  Your  face  is  quite  hid- 
den yet  your  nod  is  as  clear  to  me  as  if  it  were  the  light  of  day." 
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She  had  driven  the  donkey  a  little  way  when  his  voice  called 
that  he  had  some  sacks  of  fodder  which  she  could  take  to  .  .  . 
Quickening  her  steps,  she  ran  into  the  darkness  until  no  sounds 
of  his  voice  were  heard.  She  let  the  animal  pass  her  and  her 
hands,  led  by  his  sighs  of  pain,  groped  till  they  found  the  face 
of  her  Juan.  There,  walking  beside  him,  she  soothed  him  with 
her  caresses  and  words  of  love  and  tried  to  tell  herself  that  they 
would  reach  the  priest  in  time — that  the  Lord  for  whom  Juan 
had  offered  his  life  would  be  given  him  to  make  happy  his  death. 
The  donkey  stumbled,  lurching  the  cart  forward.  She  pulled  at 
him,  pushed  him,  coaxed,  kicked.  But  he  would  not  get  up.  To 
get  breath,  she  stopped  these  vain  efforts  and  went  to  her  broth- 
er's side.  No  sign  answered  her  touch.  Her  fingers  stole  up  to 
his  eyes — closed !    Just  then  he  turned  his  head. 

Jerkings  of  the  cart  told  her  that  the  donkey  was  getting  up, 
and  a  humble  prayer  of  thanksgiving  rose  in  her  heart.  Run- 
ning to  keep  up  with  the  animal,  she  alternately  was  thankful  for 
the  speed  and  fearful  lest  the  jogging  should  irritate  Juan's 
wound.  Several  houses  had  now  been  passed.  The  next  was 
where  the  priest  was  in  hiding.  Yes,  there  was  the  light  in  one 
of  its  windows ;  her  prayers  were  answered.  Juan's  quick  breath- 
ing and  low  groans  sounded  the  approach  of  death. 

Leaving  the  wagon,  she  rushed  over  stones  and  flowers,  trip- 
ping over  a  hedge.  She  banged  into  the  heavy  door  with  such 
force  that  she  stood  dazed  until  the  opening  of  the  door  re- 
vived her.     Rushing  into  the  room,  she  cried : 

"Quick,  the  Padre!     Come  outside!" 

As  the  family  group  remained  staring  at  her,  she  screamed: 

"Where  is  the  Padre?    Juan  is  outside,  dying." 

At  their  silence,  she  fell  back  into  the  doorway. 

"My  poor  little  Paquita,"  whispered  the  mother,  "news  of 
the  Padre's  hiding  place  reached  the  soldiers  this  noon  and  he 
had  to  flee  more  than  five  hours  ago." 

Wearily,  she  started  back  to  the  cart,  her  leaden  steps  echoing 
the  throbbing  words,  "How  can  I  tell  Juan?  His  dying  wish. 
Dear  Lady,  help  us !"     The  light  through  the  doorway  scattered 
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the  shadows  from  the  path  over  which  a  few  minutes  past  she 
had  so  swiftly  sped.  The  lessened  darkness  about  the  cart  re- 
vealed to  her  the  smiling  face  of  her  brother.  How  beautifully 
tranquil  was  his  smile!  To  have  to  tell  him.  His  eyes  .  .  .  his 
eyes — . 

Marie  Cunningham,  '29. 


BOOK   REVIEW 

BOOK  OF  FORDHAM  VERSE.  Compiled  from  The  Ford- 
ham  Monthly,  Vols.'  I-XLVI,  by  James  H.  McCabe.  The 
Harrigan  Press,  Worcester,  Mass.  $2.00. 
Mr.  McCabe  says  in  his  Foreword — a  clear  and  peculiarly 
well-valued  statement — that  "very  probably  no  one  would  enter- 
tain a  more  sincerely  humble  estimate  of  the  work  reprinted  in 
this  volume  than  the  authors  themselves.  No  delusions  of 
achievement  are  harbored  by  them.  The  one  real  object  of  this 
book  is  to  bear  witness  to  a  penetrating  undergraduate  interest  in 
the  high  and  pleasurable  art  of  poetry  .  .  ."  Certainly  the  object 
is  accomplished.  Mr.  McCabe's  "glowworm  light  of  college 
poetry"  burns  very  brightly  indeed  among  the  host  of  far  more 
pretentious  and  far  more  ephemeral  fireflies  of  modern  verse.  I 
have  handled  anthologies,  sponsored  by  "poetry  societies,"  which, 
for  sincerity  of  feeling,  swing  of  image  and  just  plain  verse 
technique,  were  simply  not  in  it  with  this  Fordham  volume. 

What  impresses  one  immediately  is  the  evident  lack  of  a  de- 
sire to  be  smart.  The  poems  that  have  found  their  way  into  this 
collection  are  not  the  saccharine  efforts  of  boys,  nor  yet  are  they 
embittered  sophomoric  blasts.  They  represent,  rather,  the  out- 
put of  men,  who  are  still  in  youth's  bright  country. 

The  verse-forms  show  a  fairly  wide  range.  The  extremely 
radical  is  not  found,  however.  The  sonnets  are  particularly 
well-done,  and  almost  uniform  in  the  high  charm  and  spirit  of 
their  execution.  The  range  of  subject-matter  is,  of  course, 
wider.  We  find  "Threnody,"  "Junk  Song,"  "He  is  Admonished 
by  His  Elders,"  "Advesperascit,"  "Rapunzel."  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  four  sections,  called  in  turn  "Blue  Weather,"  "The 
Horn  in  the  Dusk,"  "Reckonings"  and  "Candlewick,"  which  Mr. 
McCabe  hopes  will  correspond  with  four  general  moods. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  devotional  verse  which  is  almost  sur- 
prising. Perhaps  Fordham  men  have  not  run  to  that  sort  of 
thing, — or  perhaps  Mr.  McCabe  has  worked  on  the  principle 
that  devotional  verse  has  to  be  good  to  be  good.     However,  the 
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few  poems  that  have  a  distinctly   religious  note  have  also   a 
peculiarly  vital  tone.     Vide  George  Grainger's  ('28). 

"Encounters" 

I 

Always  in  that  haunted,  hunted  voice — 

As  if  their  very  souls  cried  out  in  shame — 

I  turn  at  the  touch  on  my  sleeve, 

And  the  words  are  always  the  same : 

"Mister, 

Can  you  spare  a  bit  of  change?" 

I  never  refuse. 

They  lie,  I  know,  some  of  them — 

But  I  cannot  choose. 

I  am  one  of  them. 

For  as  I  turn  from  them 

I  whisper  in  a  voice  that  is  not  mine,  but  strange : 

"Out  of  Thy  hoards  of  mercy, 

Lord, 

Canst  spare  me  a  bit  of  change?" 

II 

The  Lord  my  God 

Is  a  valiant  foe, 

Great  and  swift; 

While  I  was  slow 

When  I  sought  Him — long  ago. 

Kneeling  at  His  feet,     ' 

I  offered  my  sword 

In  the  after-battle  heat. 

But  Christ  laughed — 

And  grasping  my  hand,  said:  "Come,  follow  Me." 

And  so  it  came  about 

That  I  have  tasted  many  a  victory. 
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I  cannot  find  this  book,  particularly,  "Catholic."  In  the  first 
place  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  compiler  so  intended  it.  In 
the  second  place  there  isn't  any  necessity  for  such  titling. 
Enough  good,  healthy  spirituality  sticks  out  from  the  pages  to 
make  labeling  unnecessary. 

My  reaction  to  so  many  of  these  poems  was  one  of  such  sheer 
delight  that  I  switched  off  a  Strauss  waltz  on  the  radio  and  turned 
on  more  light.  To  my  happy  astonishment,  few  of  the  poems  lost 
any  of  their  charm,  and  many  were  better.  Perhaps  the  appeal  of 
almost  all  of  these  poems  by  Fordham  students  lies  in  some  uni- 
versal language  of  youth  that  speaks  unerringly  when  young 
ears  listen.  There  is  certainly  about  this  group  of  verses  a  fresh- 
ness which  makes  them  good  to  listen  to. 

The  individuals  whose  work  stands  out  are  James  H.  Mc- 
Cabe,  '26,  and  George  Grainger,  '28.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  have  seen  other  poems  by  James  McCabe  in  "The  Fordham 
Monthly,"  and  who  believe  that  he  has  been  rigidly  critical  and 
over-sparing  of  space  to  himself.  George  Grainger  has  a 
strongly  marked  style  which,  once  in  a  great  while,  makes  me 
wonder  if  he  isn't  spoofing.  But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  His 
work  is  good. 

This  is  not  a  critical  paper.  There  is  no  point  in  trying  to 
trace  the  influences  that  have  shaped  Fordham  verse  since  1882. 
Just  this  much  may  be  said,  however.  There  is  not  the  harsh, 
mechanistic  note  of  men  like  Sandburg.  Whitman  isn't  evident. 
There  is  a  tendency,  rather,  to  the  romantic  and  minor.  Such 
poems  as  "Lost  Ships,"  "Dust  of  Dreams,"  "Song,"  "Metempsy- 
chosis," "Loss"  illustrate  the  tenor  of  which  I  speak. 

Not  enough  can  be  said  for  Mr.  McCabe's  job  of  compiling. 
He  has  examined  the  output  of  Fordham  verse  extending  over 
a  period  of  almost  half  a  century  and  from  this  amount  of  ma- 
terial has  chosen  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  poems.  This 
is  not  a  large  number,  but  it  is  a  thoroughly  discriminating  one. 
Mr.  McCabe  was  not  collecting  great  verse.  He  has  not  lost 
sight  of  a  sense  of  values,  but  he  has  given  us  a  book  of  college 
verse — that  is  good.  Catharine  Fournier,  '30. 
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EDITORIALS 


A  PLEA  FOR  TOLERANCE 

E  have  watched  the  waters  of  a  beautiful  bay  from  a  ver- 
dant, beachless  shore  and  have  experienced  perfect  peace. 
When  the  sun  shines  warm  in  the  fleecy  heavens  and 
the  grass  is  green  with  the  freshness  of  Spring,  and 
our  eyes  see  only  earth  and  water  and  maybe  a  solitary 
bird  in  motionless  flight  through  the  boundless  blue, — we  have 
known  exquisite  quiet.  Then  the  winds  are  lull'd  and  the  mur- 
muring waves  of  the  sea  are  stilled.  Our  enchanted  ears  hear 
only  the  occasional  soft  sighing  of  the  warm  west  wind  and  the 
lisping  of  young  leaves.  Our  souls  are  filled  with  a  strange 
exultation,  a  thrill  we  can  scarcely  sustain.  And  we  leave  the 
scene  with  a  sense  of  purification  and  a  fine  resolution  always 
to  dwell  above  the  pettiness  of  living. 

This  aspect  of  Nature  is  characteristic.     Nature  is  big,  un- 
perturbed, patient,  tolerant.     Storms  may  break,  humans  may 
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tamper,  time  may  gnaw,  but  Nature  is  placid  and  philosophical. 
She  takes  things  as  they  are,  knowing  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  all  things  will  eventually  be  adjusted. 

If  we  could  only  absorb  this  poise  and  tranquillity,  how  much 
it  would  mean  for  our  happiness!  We  are  born  Nature-sensi- 
tized. It  is  strange  then  that  there  is  so  much  meanness  among 
us.  In  contact  with  reality,  we  forget  our  inspiration.  We  are 
basely  intolerant,  all  of  us.  So  much  of  our  time  is  spent  in 
lamenting  mishaps,  in  passing  judgment  on  others,  in  seeking 
motives  and  condemning  faults.  We  are  ever  ready  to  impose 
our  views  on  others,  to  correct  them  or  oppose  them,  but  we 
ourselves  will  not  be  checked  nor  can  we  suffer  dissent.  A  lit- 
tle opposition  inflames  us  and,  once  aroused,  we  are  a  plague 
to  others  and  a  torment  to  ourselves. 

Let  us  try  to  learn  the  lesson  of  tolerance  from  Nature. 
How  much  it  would  mean  in  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of 
our  lives,  if  we  could  regard  the  faults  of  others  patiently  and 
meet  conflict  calmly!  We  are  vexed  by  trifles,  after  all, — often 
of  no  more  than  momentary  significance.  Looking  back,  at  life's 
close,  we  will  scarcely  perceive  the  petty  quarrels  and  puny 
grievances  which  worried  us,  consumed  our  energy  and  troubled 
our  minds.  Let  us,  therefore,  profit  by  our  inspiration,  that  our 
souls  may  be  still  and  peaceful  and  the  occasional  rustlings  may 
disturb  us  no  more  than  in  Nature,  but  only  be  uplifting,  because 
we  are  rational. 

REGARDING  JUDGMENT 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  time-worn  adage,  we  wonder  if 
it  would  not  help  if  we  occasionally  did  judge  others  by  our- 
selves, in  perhaps  a  different  manner  than  it  forbids.  It  ap- 
parently originated  as  a  protest  against  imputing  our  own  lower 
motives  and  thoughts  to  others.  But  suppose  we  begin  with 
the  supposition  (as  most  of  us  do)  that  we  ourselves  are  fairly 
respectable  and  decent  specimens  of  humanity.  Are  we  always 
willing  to  give  the  other  person  the  benefit  of  our  own  decency 
and  respectability?    Too  often  we  complacently  refer  to  him  all 
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sorts  of  base  designs  and  ulterior  purposes  from  which  we  our- 
selves inherently  shrink. 

There  is  a  very  unprincipled  and  poor  spirited  faction  among 
any  larger  group  designated  as  "they."  "They"  are  guilty  of 
unworthy  thought  and  action  on  every  occasion;  "they"  are  the 
ones  who  will  always  spoil  the  effect  of  our  own  whole-hearted 
cooperation.  "They"  are  spoken  of  always  in  the  third  person 
plural  of  the  pronoun.  "They"  are  a  loquacious  body  from  the 
amount  of  their  conversation  which  is  repeated.  Just  what  indi- 
viduals constitute  the  elusive  "they"  is  never  brought  to  light. 
We  feel  some  undertaking,  entirely  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  is 
doomed  to  fall  through  because  "they"  will  not  give  it  their  sup- 
port. 

Is  not  a  large  per  cent  of  the  "they"  menace  imagination? 
And  is  not  some  portion  of  it  merely  the  voice  of  our  own 
weaker  selves?  If  we  were  to  boldly  take  for  granted  that 
"they's"  motives  and  ideals  are  as  high  as  our  own,  and  to  act 
accordingly,  it  might  be  found  that  there  is  no  "they"  after  all, 
but  only  "we." 

WHY  NOT  WIND? 

Some  time  ago  a  visitor  at  one  of  our  dramatic  performances, 
after  listening  to  the  preliminary  number  by  the  Serenaders,  was 
surprised  at  the  fact  that  among  nearly  three  hundred  students 
there  was  none  who  played  upon  wind  instruments.  If  we  do 
number  any  such  among  our  ranks  they  are  very  modestly 
hidden. 

Wind  instruments  are  not  difficult  to  learn,  particularly  for 
those  who  have  had  some  musical  training.  The  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity of  the  cafeteria  piano  and  the  enthusiastic  groups  who  are 
at  any  time  of  day  eager  to  raise  their  voices  to  its  accompani- 
ment would  indicate  that  many  of  us  must  have  studied  music 
at  some  time  during  our  existence.  St.  Joseph's  will  not  be 
spoken  of  many  years  longer  as  a  "small"  college  with  the 
word's  present  connotation.  There  should  be  some  ready  to  add 
to  the  admirable  work  accomplished  by  the  Serenaders  a  new 
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type  of  active  support  which  will  be  the  first  step  toward  turning 
the  stringed  instrument  group  into  a  real,  representative  college 
orchestra. 

Women  in  orchestral  circles  are  no  longer  a  novelty.  Present 
day  symphony  orchestras  are  admitting  women  players.  The 
work  done  in  the  professional  musical  world  has  been  followed 
by  academic  groups.  Many  of  the  girl's  secondary  schools  can 
boast  of  praiseworthy  orchestras.  Their  achievement  cannot  be 
accredited  entirely  to  the  large  size  of  the  institutions.  Recently 
we  visited  a  nearby  girl's  college  of  somewhat  smaller  registra- 
tion than  our  own.  We  were  more  than  surprised  to  find  that  its 
miniature  orchestra  numbered  two  wind  instruments  and  a  drum. 

The  growth  and  advancement  of  our  extra  curricular  ac- 
tivities has  not  been  slow.  Are  we  going  to  be  the  last  to  fall 
in  line  in  giving  our  best  to  this  most  deserving  and  spirited 
activity,  our  Serenaders? 

ENGLISH 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  how  few  people  speak 
good  English?  An  easy  and  quick  way  of  finding  out  is  by 
listening  to  ordinary  conversations.  One  is  chagrined,  if  not 
shocked,  by  the  appalling  amount  of  slang  and  expressions  never 
countenanced  by  any  dictionary,  and  worse  still,  by  the  mutila- 
tion and  misuse  of  every-day  terms. 

It  is  trite  but  true  that  speech  betrays  character  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  appearance.  If  grammar  is  slipshod,  if  dic- 
tion limps  because  of  a  meager  vocabulary,  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression is  created.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  fact 
that  people  who  have  not  attended  college  look  to  us  as  leaders 
in  all  fields — a  fact  which  is  really  not  so  unreasonable  as  it 
sounds.  We  have  had  advantages  others  have  missed,  and  natu- 
rally are  looked  to  for  perfection  in  those  arts  that  have  been 
denied  them.     For  good  speech  is  an  art. 

If  we  plead  guilty  to  slovenly  habits  of  speech,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star.  That  does  not  mean 
speech  must  transform  itself  into  the  stilted  pedantic  phrases 
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of  stiff  formality.  We  must  be  fluent  but  correct;  vigorous  but 
in  good  taste.  This  is  not  the  matter  of  a  moment.  It  means 
a  careful  guard  over  the  tongue,  a  constant  and  patient  effort  to 
select  the  correct  word  and  a  continual  struggle  against  old 
habits.  But  if  we  experience  aches  and  pains  in  stretching  to- 
ward the  star  we  will  also  taste  a  joy  and  confidence  and  zest  of 
adventure  that  nothing  else  can  give. 


AS   WE   LIKE   IT 

FOR  THOSE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 
WHO  TEACH  IN  THE  FRONT  ROOMS 

And  moving  through  a  mirror  clear, 

That  hangs  before  them  all  the  year 

Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 

And  now  and  then  they  seem  to  hear 

A  murmur  or  a  shout; 

They  can  but  guess,  they  cannot  know, 

That  that  which  holds  our  fancy  so — 

And  makes  our  eyes  thus  bright  to  glow — 

Is   not   within,   but   out. 

For  Parlor  panes  and  Red  Room's  too 

Look  out  upon  a  lovely  view 

Of  stately  homes  and  skies  quite  blue, 

With  here  and  there  a  cloudlet,  too. 

To  think  they  cannot  see  it! — 

Where  through  the  street  there  often  passes 

Quaint  lad,  and  follow  quainter  lasses 

And  'cross  the  way  four  lofty  houses 

Put  on  a  daily  skit. 

But  now  we've  split  the  mirror  clear 
That's  hung  before  them  all  this  year; 
Strange  spectacles  may  soon  appear — 
Grave  profs  may  lecture  from  the  rear, 
(You  know  they're  often  shrewd;) 
And  lest  they  think  us  over-bold, 
We  hope,  unlike  in  story  old, 
No  curse  is  theirs  because  we've  told. 
(We'll  defend  if  sued). 

May  Meany,  '30. 
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CHEER  UP! 

//  you  find  that — 

— people  are  calling  you  snob; 

— your  dictionary  does  not  meet  your  needs  any  longer; 

— the  librarians  in  the  neighborhood  library  greet  you; 

— you  feel  like  a  hypocrite  when  people  express  admiration 
at  your  being  a  college  woman; 

— you  feel  that  you  never  learned  anything  and  are  becom- 
ing more  ignorant; 

— you  are  more  tolerant  of  others'  mistakes; 

— you  talk  less  than  you  used  to ; 

— you  worry  less  over  trifling  things ; 

— you  handle  books  more  carefully ; 

— you  select  friends  for  more  abstract  reasons  than  you 
used  to; 

— you  can  read  books  that  you  once  could  not  even  struggle 
through ; 

— after  all,  the  world  is  not  waiting  for  you  and  cannot  be 
startled  easily; 
THEN — you  are  approaching  the  state  of  being  educated  and 

you  are  in  the  possession  of  uncommon  wisdom. 

Frances  McGuire,  '29. 

PROM 

What  she  wrote: 

" — And  so,  Jim,  if  you  can  come  to  the  Prom  with  me  I'll 
be  simply  thrilled  to  death.  You  see,  I  must  have  someone  to 
do  me  and  the  college  credit — besides,  I'm  just  dying  for  some- 
body to  really  talk  to — " 

What  she  meant: 

"You  haven't  got  any  brains  and  you  haven't  even  got  a  line. 
However,  you  are  tall  and  cute,  so  I  want  you  to  come  to  the 
Prom  with  me." 
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What  she  said: 

"Why  of  COURSE  not!  It  would  be  TERribly  hard  to  find 
flowers  to  match  THIS  dress,  anyway,  wouldn't  it?  And  they 
simply  WRECK  the  material.  Just  because  Sally  and  Peg  have 
some  doesn't  mean  a  THING,  does  it?" 

What  she  meant: 

"Of  course  I  wanted  flowers.  Pink  ones  would  have  been 
simply  perfect  with  this  dress.     Nitwit." 

What  she  said: 

"What  a  MESS  I  look!  I  never  had  a  worse  WAVE,  and 
this  old  wreck  of  a  WRAP—." 

What  she  meant: 

"This  must  be  my  good  night;  I  actually  got  a  good  do  on 
my  hair.  And  this  wrap  may  be  old  but  it's  certainly  a  knock- 
out on  me." 

What  she  said: 

"Oh  no!  I'm  not  a  BIT  hungry.  — Why  of  course  Childs 
is  PERfectly  O.  K.  with  ME!" 

What  she  meant: 

"Here  I  am  feeling  like  a  howling  abyss  and  you  offer  me 
Childs." 

What  she  said: 

"Why  of  COURSE  I'm  comfortable.  Don't  wake  me  up  till 
we  arRIVE!" 

What  she  meant: 

"For  heaven's  sake,  is  your  shoulder  all  bone — and  there's  a 
horsehair  sticking  in  my  ear — ." 
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What  he  said: 

"Thank  you  so  much.    I've  had  a  wonderful  time !" 

What  he  may  have  meant: 

"Thank  you  so  much.    I've  had  a  wonderful  time!" 

Laura  A.  Fournier,  '32. 

THIS  IS  JUST 

(An  Answer  to  the  Call  of  the  Wild  Editor) 

It  has  always  puzzled  me  why  a  peremptory  call  for  material 
on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  this  magazine  leaves  me  so  destitute 
of  inspiration.  Just  the  mere  fact  that  a  couple  of  pages  of  stuff 
is  wanted  in  a  hurry — and  the  members  of  the  board  ought  to 
write  something — well,  anyhow,  that  request  has  a  brain-numb- 
ing effect  on  me. 

It  is  particularly  perplexing  because  my  brain,  though  noth- 
ing to  brag  about,  is  not  always  so  numb,  especially  when  it  is  a 
question  of  talking  about  something.  There  always  seems  to  be 
plenty  to  say.  Yet  when  I  have  to  write  it,  instead  of  talk  it, — 
well,  it  just  isn't  there.  And  as  for  having  to  talk,  when  there 
really  isn't  anything  to  say,  that  doesn't  present  much  of  a  prob- 
lem either.  Indeed,  I  can  even  write  reams  on  nothing  at  all. 
Take  exam  books,  for  instance.  On  second  thought,  maybe  we'd 
better  not  take  exam  books. 

This,  then,  is  our  problem.  We  (regally  speaking)  are  al- 
ways able  to  produce  Something  on  Nothing  for  every  other 
occasion  save  the  publication  of  this  magazine.  Let  us  proceed 
scientifically.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fault  lies,  not  with  us  (again 
regally),  but  with,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  magazine.  In  short, 
and  not  in  any  undue  snootiness,  the  trouble  seems  to  be  with  the 
editors. 

Having  arrived  inductively  thus  far,  I  gave  the  matter  some 
deep  thought.  What  is  the  ultimate  cause  back  of  the  fact  that 
the  old  think-mill  will  turn  merrily  for  all  save  editors? 
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Various  solutions  presented  themselves,  but  all  had  some  de- 
fect. For  example,  I  thought  that  perhaps  there  was  some 
native  defect  in  me  which  automatically  numbed  my  brain  when 
editors  approached  and  sought  contributions.  But  investigation 
showed  that  others  were  affected  even  as  I,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  editors  should  act  as  monkey-wrenches  in  the  machinery  for 
so  many. 

Again,  I  thought  that  perhaps  only  certain  editors  were  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon.  But  after  trying  out  various  sets  and 
combinations,  and  getting  the  same  results  every  time,  that  solu- 
tion too  had  to  be  discarded.  It  began  to  be  very  discouraging. 
But  the  thought  of  the  great  good  my  discovery  would  ultimately 
do,  how  it  would  benefit  perspiring  editors  and  aspiring  authors, 
buoyed  me  up,  and  I  kept  on.     "Excelsior!"  became  my  motto. 

Solution  after  solution  was  tested,  only  to  be  discarded.  It 
began  to  look  as  if  the  answer  would  remain  one  of  the  great 
enigmas  of  all  time,  like  squaring  the  circle,  perpetual  motion 
and  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 

It  is  always  darkest  before  the  dawn,  but  finally,  Came  the 
Dawn.  I  hit  upon  the  answer  to  the  whole  problem.  A  simple 
enough  explanation,  when  you  think  of  it,  but  nobody  ever 
thought  of  it.     Here  it  is: 

The  psychology  of  attention  is  Bacon  wrote  that  son- 
net by  Shakespeare  and  the  obvious  case  of  relativity  to 
the  blond  editor  is  expressed  in  the  cosmic  equation  of 
the  sine  law  plus  Mr.  Whalen's  regulated  procedures, 
which  is  no  doubt  according  to  Einstein's 

r    a,          a       *n+1[(n+l)logx-l] 
\  xn  log  x  dx  = 


(n+1)2 

Qui  veut  dire — the  sky's  the  limit  as  x  approaches  a 
dollar  ninety-eight.  This  can  have  no  possible  interpre- 
tation, however,  if  we  do  not  reach  the  undequinquagesi- 
mum  uxorium,  which  is,  after  all,  obiter  dicta  affecting 
the   patella.      I    may   conclude   by   saying   that   "urceoli 
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habent  aures  amplas,"  or,  look  out  you'll  get  caught  in 
the  prop-wash. 

Margaret  N.  Cosgrove,  '30. 


IN  FLIGHT  .  . 

Ruth  Willmann,  '30,  is  chief  engineer  of  a  drive,  now  in  the 
organization  stage,  to  raise  money  for  the  new  building.  From 
all  indications  this  is  going  to  be  good — it'll  be  no  trick  at  all  to 
raise  the  money  if  the  present  set  of  plans  goes  through.  They're 
intriguing.  You'll  probably  have  the  details  even  before  this 
goes  to  press. 

A  mechanically-minded  friend  of  ours  didn't  think  Mr. 
Belasco's  Hell  in  "Mima"  was  a  bit  hellish.  In  fact,  all  the 
levers  and  gauges  and  crackling  electricity  looked  a  little  like 
heaven  to  him. 

Speaking  of  novel  scenic  effects,  "Zeppelin"  has  them  all 
stopped.  When  they  can  show  you  the  crashing  of  a  big  dirigi- 
ble out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean — and  do  it  with  an  amount  of 
realism  that  makes  you  gasp — they're  good.  The  play  is  the 
usual  mystery-thriller  balderdash,  but  the  sets  are  worth  your 
two-twenty. 

"Thirty's"  Junior  Prom  certainly  wound  up  our  Prom  his- 
tory with  a  bang.  We  have  it  on  pretty  good  authority  that 
financially  this  Prom  broke  all  records.  And  was  it  a  good 
dance?     See  three  paragraphs  down. 

"Thirty"  had  a  noble  impulse  during  their  Junior  Week  and 
dipped  into  their  treasury  to  the  extent  of  six  volumes  of  Bos- 
well's  Johnson — a  gift  to  the  library. 

The  Freshmen  have  actually  discovered  a  place  not  very  far 
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from  here  where  you  can  really  eat,  with  service,  for  thirty-five 
cents ! 

Well,  rather!  ! 

The  Press  Committee's  typewriter  seems  to  be  common  prop- 
erty these  days.  Which  is  perfectly  all  right  with  the  Press 
Committee,  but  will  you  all  please  not  play  with  the  ribbon  ?  We 
saw  the  machine  in  the  physics  lab.  the  other  day,  and  the  rib- 
bon was  wound  around  its  left  hind  foot.  You  know  how  dis- 
tressing that  is  to  a  typewriter! 

That  "Book  of  Fordham  Verse,"  which  is  reviewed  in  this 
issue,  is  really  worth  looking  into — even  worth  buying.  (See 
the  review  for  its  modest  price.)  Maybe  you  can  guess  where 
the  anthologist's  sister  goes  to  school.     Well,  well,  well! 

The  Pilot. 

"THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH  . 

In  those  happy,  far-away  days  before  the  demolition  of  the 
old  "new  building,"  we  found  no  difficulty  in  loafing  away  our 
leisure  time.  When  we  had  sanctums,  equipped  with  chaises- 
longues,  electric  stoves  and  victrolas,  and  we  had  the  usually  for- 
bidden Alumnae  Room,  the  problem  of  "what  to  do  and  where 
to  do  it"  was  easily  and  pleasantly  solved.  For  those  active  ones 
who  spurned  the  luxury  of  a  cushion-laden  divan,  there  was  the 
tennis  court.  Then  there  were  the  famous  side-door  steps,  which 
were  ideal  for  yet  others  who  felt  the  charm  of  the  spring  sun. 
Yea,  many  a  free  hour  have  we  ourselves  spent  basking  on  the 
steps  of  this  side  entrance,  which  is  no  more.  For  "the  old 
order  changeth."  Progress  takes  its  toll.  Gone  forever  are  the 
good  old  days,  that  old  gang  of  mine  and  O  what  a  pal  was 
Mary! 

Deprived,  by  the  destruction  of  "Two-forty-three,"  of  all 
places  of  congregation  and  recreation,  we  were  for  a  time  non- 
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plussed,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  drown  all  sorrow  within 
the  portals  of  a  famous  confectioner's.  But  in  a  few  weeks  the 
old  spirit  revived.  Gradually  but  determinedly  the  impossible 
was  achieved.  The  situation  called  forth  the  ingenuity  and 
adaptability  which  had  long  lain  dormant  in  us.  With  the  sanc- 
tums demolished,  the  tennis  court  excavated,  and  no  sunny  back 
entrance,  the  problem  was  serious.  But  it  was  solved — perhaps 
with  some  resulting  chaos,  but  none  the  less  satisfactorily. 

The  hallways  were  the  first  open  spaces  to  be  seized  upon  by 
the  nomads  who  did  not  care  to  spend  all  their  leisure  hours  in 
the  library. 

Apropos  of  the  hallways,  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the 
limitation  of  space  has  been  our  introduction  to  the  new  and 
harrowing-to-the-sensitive  art  of  acrobatics.  The  Seniors  are 
particularly  good  at  feats  of  balance  on  a  certain  narrow  balus- 
trade, where  they  do  astonishing  back-bends  and  tricks  of  hang- 
ing on  by  the  teeth. 

The  peculiarly  dangerous  flight  of  stairs  known  as  the  "cen- 
ter stairs"  has  proved  the  perfect  haven  for  those  seeking  a 
cozy,  sunlit  nook  in  which  to  laze  away  the  odd  moment.  The 
very  curvature  which  makes  descent  hazardous  permits  of  charm- 
ing groupings  of  social-minded  beings,  with  a  large  amount  of 
comfort  for  all  concerned,  excepting  possibly,  the  adventurous 
ones  who  desire  to  use  the  steps  as  a  through  route. 

The  lunchroom  has  also  been  requisitioned  to  the  social 
emergency.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  recreation  center 
of  the  college.  It  offers,  of  course,  the  attraction  of  dancing. 
How  many  talented  and  near-talented  young  women  have  been 
coaxed,  bribed  or  coerced  into  pounding  out  "Don't  Be  Like 
That"  for  the  diversion  of  classmates  ostensibly  engaged  in  a 
marathon,  will  never  be  known.  Under  the  bright  light  of  four 
white  globes,  among  glistening  enamel-topped  tables,  to  the 
music  of  a  fine  old  upright  piano  not  too  far  out  of  tune,  we 
dance  with  the  same  elan  which  is  exhibited  at  Proms  under 
multi-colored  lights,  when  we  glide  along  the  gleaming  floor  to 
the  music  of  Lopez  or  Rolfe. 
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In  the  sanctum-substitute  search,  even  the  Red  Room  was 
invaded,  but  with  short-lived  success.  "The  powers  that  be" 
put  down  their  collective  foot  firmly  if  gently.  Very  lately 
it  has  come  about  that  even  the  stiff  mahogany  "settee"  in  the 
front  hall  has  been  appropriated. 

Another  rendezvous,  with  a  somewhat  narrower  appeal,  is 
the  biology  lab.  Now  some  few  students  find  an  outlet  for  their 
more  grisly  tendencies  in  making  poor  Charlie  Ward  pose  for 
Murads. 

In  all  truth  and  seriousness,  there  does  not  remain  an  inch  of 
space  which  has  not  been  seized  and  put  to  different  (if  not  too 
often  better)  uses  than  those  for  which  it  was  intended.  We 
have  shown  ourselves  courageous,  adaptable  and  almost  good- 
humored,  we  think,  about  solving  the  problem  of  "How  to  Be 
Happy  Though  Crowded." 

E.  Geraldine  Walsh,  '30. 


WAIL  FOR  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

Since  the  movies  have  gone  talkie, 
And  each  picture's  now  a  squawkie, 
Movie  palaces  for  me  have  lost  their  "it." 

Tender  ingenues  lisp  "Yeth  dear," 
And  I  wish  them  sudden  death,  dear, 
As  I  gaze  upon  the  latest  Broadway  hit. 

It  used  to  be  amusing, 

(And  a  time  to  do  some  snoozing), 

When  the  movies  did  their  silent  little  bit; 

But  now  it's  far  from  pleasant 
To  hear  some  Hollywoodan  peasant 
Lisping  speeches  that  betray  a  lack  of  wit. 
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It  has  spoiled  my  fond  illusions, 

Shown  them  merely  sick  delusions, 

And  my  state  is  bordering  close  upon  a  fit. 

I  wax  increasing  tearful 

As  I  get  each  silly  earful; 

Gosh !  the  movies  certainly  have  lost  their  "it" ! 

Margaret  N.  Cosgrove,  '30. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

Strange  things  have  happened,  but  nothing  stranger  than 
that  two  things  which  should  of  necessity  meet,  persist  in  keeping 
defensively  apart.  Is  it  because  their  own  natures  are  not  fully 
comprehended?  It  certainly  is  not  true  that  their  depths  have 
not  been  realized.  Rather  have  their  depths  been  illustrated  in 
the  relation  between  the  child  of  Ireland  and  the  child  of  Italy. 
Each  child,  justly  proud,  magnificently  boastful,  temperamentally 
enamoured  of  her  own  heritage,  forgets  that  in  unity  there  is 
strength.  Temperament  forgets  many  platitudes,  thinking  that 
temperament,  being  artistic,  therefore  excuses  common  sense. 
Consider  the  heritage  of  both  of  these  countries :  The  deep  green 
of  the  one  were  joined  with  no  better  color  than  the  lovely  blue 
of  the  Mediterranean  country.  Consider  the  heights  attained 
if  the  low,  rich,  melodious  music  of  the  southerner  were  joined 
with  the  clear  notes  of  the  northern  elf.  Ireland's  caverns  and 
fairies  have  given  to  all  Irish-born  a  delightful  sense  of  the 
whimsical  that  should  never  degenerate  into  aggressiveness. 
Those  concerned  in  this  matter  should  realize  that  the  purpose  of 
this  utterance  is  not  to  eulogize — since  neither  stands  in  need 
of  it — but  to  endeavor  to  interpret  the  resources  of  each  and 
their  capability  of  union.  The  hopes  of  mankind  rest  in  the 
living  hearts  and  those  hearts  are  tainted  when  they  are  led  to 
hurl  invectives  against  honorable  nationalities.  The  privileges 
of  both  countries  contain  a  spirit  of  freedom,  but  the  duties  of 
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any  country  demand  that  that  freedom  be  not  used  as  a  means  of 
transgression.  Better  than  duelling  is  friendship,  and  "Here's 
my  hand"  is  better  than  "Have  at  thee." 

Elinor  A.  Parks,  '29. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 

(Signed) 

Frances  E.  McGuire,  '29. 
Catherine  T.  Sabbatino,  '29. 
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meeting  Doctor  Dillon  addressed  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  Undergraduate  Association  in  the  new  semester. 
He  brought  the  stimulating  information  that  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege had  been  officially  admitted  to  the  United  Association  of 
Colleges  in  the  East.  The  student  body  was  reminded  that  their 
cooperation  is  an  important  factor  in  the  present  difficult  situ- 
ation caused  by  the  reconstruction  conditions  of  the  College. 

It  was  voted  that  "Mothers'  and  Daughters'  Day"  be  held 
again  this  year  as  in  previous  years.  Matters  pertaining  to 
checking  attendance  at  General  Assembly  and  new  formalities 
at  elections  were  assigned  by  motion  to  the  U.  A.  Council. 


molieeeLE  Tne  Frencn  study  club  that  has  for  so  long  been 
affiliated  with  "L'Alliance  Franchise,"  has,  upon 
application,  been  recognized  by  the  Undergraduate  Association. 

Chief  among  its  interesting  plans  for  the  new  season  was 
the  address  made  at  its  meeting,  March  14,  by  Mine.  Cazmain, 
niece  of  former  Ambassador  Jusserand.  The  subject  of  her  lec- 
ture was  "La  Vie  des  Etudiantes  a  Paris." 

All  the  College  has  been  awaiting  eagerly  the  announcement 
of  the  date  of  the  next  performance  of  the  Cercle  Moliere.  May 
4  is  to  mark  what  everyone  expects  to  be  a  repeated  triumph 
and  evening  of  pleasure  with  the  production  of  "Le  Monde  Ou 
L'on  S'ennui." 

club°EY  Present  as  well  as  past  has  not  been  able  to  escape 
the  attentive  observations  of  our  history  club.  The 
first  week  of  February  found  its  members  interested  visitors  of 
the  broadcasting  station  WMCA  and  then  there  was  a  morning 
given  to  the  perusal  of  original  manuscripts  in  the  Morgan  Li- 
brary, New  York  City.  This  phase  of  their  versatile  program 
is  a  contrast  to  their  more  absorbing  and  intensive  research. 
Miss  Geraldine  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee, 
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announces  the  study  of  historical  South  America  as  the  project 
of  the  semester.  Speakers  of  note  will  furnish  surprises  at  vari- 
ous future  meetings.  Both  alumna  and  undergraduate  are  col- 
laborating in  the  work,  which  gives  it  a  broad  and  varied  scope. 

the  abacus  Miss  Margaret  Murphy  was  chairman  of  an  eve- 
ning of  profitable  intellectual  procedure  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  Miss  Virginia  Doyle  gave  a  precise  and  informative 
lecture  on  "Isotomis  Points  of  a  Triangle."  Miss  Agnes  Noonan 
presented  the  intricate  construction  of  a  seventeen-sided  polygon, 
with  characteristic  adeptness.  Miss  Mary  Quinn  demonstrated 
the  visual  method  in  arithmetic.  An  explanation  of  the  Binary 
and  a  bit  of  its  history  were  attractively  presented  by  Miss  Sarah 
Crowley.  The  contrasting  and  always  popular  portion  of  the 
mathematics  club  program,  its  mathematical  recreations,  was 
handled  by  Miss  Teresa  Schreiber.  There  is  always  an  atten- 
tive, whole-hearted  response  to  this  feature  because  it  calls  for 
the  activity  and  display  of  conflict  of  wits  that  characterize 
mathematicians. 

circle111  Our  grouP  °f  philosophers  are  still  credited  with  giv- 
ing the  most  complete  picture  of  the  mental  activity 
of  the  College.  While  the  program  for  spring  is  not  as  yet 
ready  for  announcement,  we  are  certain  that  it  will  be  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  thought  of  the  College. 

Father  Dillon  will  continue  his  talks  on  Ontology.  As  is  the 
custom,  a  member  of  the  club  will  be  requested  to  give  her 
philosophy  of  life.  The  history  of  Philosophy  will  be  continued 
from  the  period  of  the  Epicureans  forward.  Miss  Fournier, 
program  chairman,  promises  one  or  more  additional  papers  will 
be  offered  by  members  of  this  very  interesting  group. 

glee  club      The  Glee  Club  is  planning  to  add  to  its  laurels,  at- 
tained   by    the    presentations    of    "Japanette"    and 
"Lady  of  Shallott,"  by  its  production,  at  some  early  Spring  date, 
of  the  ever-loved  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."    There  can  be  recognized 
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among  the  cast  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  club's  earlier  suc- 
cesses as  well  as  newcomers.  Miss  Gertrude  Reynolds  will  sing 
Josephine.  Miss  Catherine  Haverlin  will  play  Ralph.  Miss 
Florence  McBarron  will  unwind  the  labyrinth  of  complications 
about  the  hero  and  heroine,  in  the  portrayal  of  Buttercup. 
Catherine  Savino  is  expected  to  display  a  new  phase  of  her  versa- 
tile dramatic  ability  and  leave  a  memorable  characterization  as 
Dick  Dead  Eye.  Margaret  Reilly  will  play  the  boatswain.  The 
Misses  Laura  Brennan,  Margaret  Ferry  and  Katherine  Ferry 
are  making  initial  musical  appearances  in  principal  singing  roles. 
The  well-known  chorus  work  in  this  piece  will  give  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  Glee  Club  to  repeat  its  achievement  in  this  re- 
gard. 

club1*110  St  Joseph's  mimes  are  preparing  diligently  for  at 
least  two  presentations  this  semester,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  opening  of  the  new  building  and  auditorium  in  a  few 
weeks.  They  are  proposing  another  presentation  of  a  few  of 
Constance  D'Arcy  Makay's  playlets  to  be  later  followed  by  Jean 
Webster's  "Daddy  Long  Legs."  All  are  looking  forward  to  a 
pleasurable  Spring  with  the  completion  of  these  plans. 

rifle  squad  The  College  is  proud  of  its  display  of  initiative  in 
the  formation  of  a  rifle  squad.  Miss  Ruth  Will- 
mann,  in  charge  of  the  group,  announces  that  it  has  many  splen- 
did shots,  in  fact  more  than  enough  good  ones  to  choose  a  sure- 
to-win  team.  The  chief  complaint  seems  to  be  that  there  are  no 
worlds  to  conquer.  Challenges  are  acceptable  from  teams  that 
shoot  at  one  hundred  yards. 

Interclass  contests  will  be  the  earliest  forms  of  activity.  Miss 
Anne  Dolan  is  lieutenant.  Miss  Willmann  wishes  to  remind  the 
Seniors  and  Sophomores  that  "they"  will  lose  by  default  if  they 
don't  watch  out. 

promR      Jumor  Week's  round  of  enthusiasm  was  appropriately 

ended  with  a  very   successful  and  equally  enjoyable 

promenade  at  the  Park  Central.     The  Park  Central  Orchestra 
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threshed  out  every  iota  of  joy  to  the  last  minute  of  the  hours 
that  will  be  for  the  Juniors  preciously  theirs  alone.  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Archipoli  and  her  committee  are  the  recipients  of  congratu- 
lations from  the  Juniors  and  those  who  attended. 

committee  To  foster  what  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  a  Catholic  college,  the  committee  on  Re- 
ligion is  arranging  the  business  of  week-end  retreats.  Everyone 
is  expected  to  make  one  retreat  a  year.  Information  on  this 
matter  may  be  had  from  Miss  Collette  Bourke,  chairman. 

Congratulations  are  extended  to  the  Committee  for  the  for- 
ward stride  in  religious  interest  of  the  College  by  its  daily  prayers 
in  the  chapel  at  12:45.    The  attendance  is  constantly  increasing. 

benediction  Every  Friday  at  10 :50  Benediction  is  given.  All 
are  asked  to  attend  in  cap  and  gown.  Every 
Wednesday  at  11:50  Benediction  is  given  for  those  who  wish 
to  attend.  For  those  who  question  whether  attendance  may 
mean  any  serious  delay,  we  assure  them  that  the  ceremony  is 
completed  by  12:05  at  the  latest. 


A  NEW  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

The  Alumnae  have  established  an  employment  bureau  for 
the  students  of  St.  Joseph's  College.  It  is  their  aim  to  discover 
the  particular  interests  of  those  girls  who  are  not  considering  the 
teaching  profession,  in  order  that  they  may  successfully  place 
them  after  graduation.  Social  service,  library  work  and  tea- 
room management  are  among  the  fields  that  have  already  been 
investigated. 

Miss  Constance  Doyle,  '23,  who  has  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bureau,  has  been  most  graciously  received  by  such 
firms  as  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  and  Schrafft's.  The 
active  cooperation  of  the  girls  in  the  college  will  facilitate  the 
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work  of  Miss  Doyle  in  developing  the  bureau  for  our  benefit. 
We  appreciate  the  work  the  Alumnae  are  doing  in  this  matter 
and  we  are  sure  that  they  will  be  glad  to  help  all  those  who  come 

to  them. 

The  Committee  on  Religion. 


ALUMNAE   NOTES 

MEEi-iNcf  ^^e  second  Alumnae  meeting  was  held  at  the  Col- 
lege on  January  14.  Dorothy  Willmann  resigned 
her  office  as  president  because  of  her  recent  election  to  the  Gover- 
norship of  the  New  York  State  Chapter  of  the  I.  F.  C.  A.  Re- 
gina  Munz,  '24,  is  her  successor. 

ggggggf     The  Annual  Communion  Breakfast  will  be  held  at 
the  Bossert,  Palm  Sunday,  March  24.     Genevieve 
D'Albora,  '26,  is  chairman. 

™AEY  The  Library  Fund  is  steadily  increasing.  With  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  so  many  members,  this  gener- 
ous project  of  the  Alumnae  is  assured  of  success.  When  they 
presented  Stunt  Night,  the  dramatic  group  managed  to  convey 
some  of  their  enthusiasm  to  a  delighted  audience.  The  evening 
which  featured  a  collective  revival  of  old  sketches  was,  beyond 
doubt,  financially  and  socially  satisfactory.  Meanwhile,  the 
Alumnae  are  continuing  their  series  of  bridges  for  raising  funds. 
The  proceeds  of  the  Annual  Bridge  held  at  Leverich  Towers 
on  January  26,  were  contributed  to  this  drive.  For  the  same 
purpose,  Ruth  McCormack  and  Catherine  Shannon  held  bridges 
on  February  16,  and  Bernadette  Dolan  on  March  2. 

socie£?Y      The  Literary  Society  of  S.  J.  C.  A.  have  been  plan- 
ning the  compilation  of  an  anthology  of  Catholic  col- 
lege verse.    The  work  is  already  under  way  and  the  project  looks 
very  promising. 

basketball      The  Alumnae  team  has  had  a  very  successful  sea- 
son, winning  every  game  but  that  with  Manhat- 
tanville.     The  scores  are  significant  and  are  hereby  tabulated: 
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Vs S.  J.  C 31-28 

Vs Hunter  Evening  (Practice) 64-12 

Vs Adelphi  27-20 

Vs Hunter     28-25 

Vs Adelphi  Alumnae   21-17 

Vs S.  J.  C 26-24 

new^ESSI°NAL  Three  of  our  Alumnae  are  now  numbered 
among  St.  Joseph's  faculty.  They  are:  Mary 
Huschle,  '22,  who  is  teaching  Government;  Helen  Livelara,  in- 
structor in  Latin,  and  Mary  McDonnell,  '26,  professor  of 
French.  Mary  Stack,  '27,  is  teaching  English  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege. 

Anna  McDonald,  '25,  and  Mary  Huschle,  '22,  have  opened 
law  offices,  under  the  firm  name  of  Huschle  and  McDonald,  at 
197  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Mary  Huschle,  Dr.  Helen  D'Albora  Cucoa  and  Dorothy 
Willmann  were  present  at  the  Birth  Control  hearing  in  Albany, 
February  19. 

botes  Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagements  of 
Marge  Keenan,  '26,  to  William  Moyle;  Marie  Uhlin- 
ger  to  Richard  Kennedy;  of  Gertrude  Dilworth,  '25,  and  Rhoda 
Magnor,  '28. 

On  January  20,  Mildred  Hayes,  '24,  was  given  a  shower  by 
her  class  at  the  home  of  Marion  Teaken,  '25.  Her  marriage  to 
Vincent  Donahue  took  place  February  12,  at  St.  Christopher's 
Church,  Baldwin.     They  are  residing  in  Gibson,  Long  Island. 

The  marriage  of  May  Dannenhoffer,  '26,  to  Edmund  Bigally 
is  announced. 

Concepta  Castellano  has  returned  from  Europe  after  a  stay 
of  more  than  a  year. 

Two  more  girls  are  registered  in  the  class  of  '50.  They  are 
the  very  young  daughters  of  Margaret  Lennon  Martin,  '24,  and 
Elsa  Harper  McAvoy,  '25. 
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Gladys  Reardon  Hughes,  '26,  and  Anna  McDonald  Danne- 
miller,  '20,  announce  the  birth  of  sons. 


Jtt  fUpmonam 

Loria  extends  sincerest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Christopher  Moore 
Waldorf  upon  the  loss  of  one  of  her  twin  sons,  born  Novem- 
ber 23. 

Rcquiescat  in  Pace. 
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